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EDITORIAL BuZZINGS. 


Let Fate do her Worst; there are relics of 
joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, she cannot destroy ; 

They come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 

And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 


Like the vase, in which roses have once been 
distilled, 


You may break—you may shatter the vase,if you 
will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. | 





Do Not take the bees out of cellars until 
the advent of settled warm weather. 





The Appeal on the one-piece section 
isnow before the United States Supreme 
Court. It was argued on the 13th inst., and 
a decision may be now made any day, by 
the Court. 





Paint your Hives just for the sake 
of appearance, to which it adds so much. 
It is best to paint them of light colors, so as 
not to reflect the sun’s rays, and make it 
“too hot” on the inside. 





The Review for April is out, and con- 
tains much that is interesting to the craft. 
In the advertisement on page 281, it was 
promised to be issued on March 20—it should 
have said April 20. It was an oversight of 
the printer. 


Has any One yet received any of the 
Chapman Honey-Plant seed from the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture? A. Fiddes, of 
Centralia, Ills., complains that he sent for 
some six weeks ago, and has heard nothing 
of it yet. Perhaps it is like a good many 
other things at Washington, very slow work 
to get matters straightened out. There 
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Mr. Z. A. Clark, of Arkadelphia, 
Ark., whose appeal from the persecutions 
of the Mayor comes up before the Supreme 
Court in July, is gradually gaining the 
“upper hand.” The Mayor and council- 
men were badly defeated in the late elec- 
tion, and Mr. Clark is now sustained by the 
majority. 

The case is docketed for the Supreme 
Court, and will come off probably at “the 
time appointed,” and witnesses are becom- 
ing more numerous in favor of Mr. Clark 
and his bees. He has a few colonies now in 
the city, and is unmolested in keeping them 
there. He contemplates making pubiic ex- 
hibitions of bees at the schools, and manip- 
ulating them before the classes, and all this 
with the sanction of the new authorities. 
This shows that the “ persecution’ was 
done maliciously, and without cause. Mr. 
Clark thus speaks of some new witnesses 
he intends to use : 


A gentleman drove atwo-horse team by 
my apiary last summer, and drove throug 
as large a single “swarm” of Italians as 
ae lh ayn ever saw, and was not mo- 
ested in the least. (Will he not make a 
good witness forus?) I saw this with my 
own eyes. 

Two young ladies who have lived by me 
since my residence here, and often in my 
apiary, say they were never stung by a 
bee in their lives! (How will they do for 
se pte ?) We have others equally as 
g 


Killing the Moth-lLarvze.—Mr. M. 
W. Hinkley, of Bowdoinham, Me., in the 
Eastern Farmer, says he has tried sulphur 
and failed, and thus describes his favorite 
method: 


I have discovered that bee-combs infested 
with moth-larve can be perfectly and safely 
cleansed by immersing them for a few 
moments (until the cells are well filled), in 
a quite strong solution of potash, then 
——z and carefully rinsing and drying. 

are is necessary in the handling, as the 
potash has a tendency to soften the comb. 








Spiders rarely cause any trouble with 
bees. Strong colonies are fully able to re- 
pel them, should they enter the hive. All 
webs about the entrance should be brushed 
away, or bees will be caught and devoured. 
Some mistake the work of the moth-worms 
for spider webs.— Exchange. 





Why Should Bees make the honey 
dark by traveling over it? This is;whata 
correspondent asks. Prof. Cook says that 
bees emit a sort of glutinous fluid from their 
feet, when walking over a plain surface, to 
help them adhere to it. This is what stains 
the white cappings, and makes them look 
dark and soiled. 





Breeding.—In an item on page 259, 
Mr. Hutchinson was said to advise feeding 
fortwo months previous to the honey har- 
vest. For the last word in the fifth line 
read breeding instead of “ feeding,” and 
the item will then correctly convey the 





“red tape” is the rule ! 


views of Mr. Hutchinson. 
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Swarming Box.—The American 
Agriculturist for May contains the follow- 
ing on the use of aswarming box : 


During the pip season every bee- 
keeper should provide himself with a 
“swarming box.” This saves an immense 
amount of labor, besides obviating the dam- 
age often committed on valuable fruit trees 
and vines by cutting and mutilating them in 
order to detach swarms therefrom. his 
box may be made 10x14 inches, inside meas- 
urement. It should be perforated with many 
holes, % or linch in diameter ; a pole 8 or 
10 feet long should be fastened through the 
centre of the box, so that it may balance. 
After a swarm has pretty well settled on a 
branch of a tree, the box may be pushed u 
into the cluster of bees, when they will 
ordinarily take to it and oceupy it. If they 
should not do so readily, the box, being 
open at one end, may be held under the 
swarm, when, by giving the limb a jar, a 
rtion of the bees become dislod into 
he box. The remainder will readily alight 


on the same, and all may be carried to the 
stand. 





Storing Honey.—Mr. E. Israel, Oak 
Lawn, Miss., on April 11, 1888, says : 


I send you some linden buds and leaves. 
My bees are storing honey in the sections, 
and working on white clover, which is in 
full bloom. 

We have an abiding faith that the com- 
ing season will be a good one, and reports 
such as the above confirm our faith—prom- 
ising prosperity for the bees, after many 
years of failure. 





Strong Colonies to gather the harvest 
are very necessary. Mr. Dibbern, in the 
Plowman, remarks thus on this subject : 


In regard to getting the best yield of 
choice honey, try to have all your colonies 
very strong when the honey-flow comes. 
This is best accomplished by feeding a thin 
syrup of honey each evening, commencing 
about six weeks before the expected yield. 
Give room in the sections as soon as needed 
to delay swarming as long as possible. 





It Pays to be ahead of time in the mat- 
ter of procuring hives, sections, foundation, 
etc. ; when needed for use is too late to send 
for them—they should all be at hand then, 
waiting until wanted. 





Feeding Bees in the morning is apt 
to induce them to commence robbing ; feed- 
ing during the day is also daugerous during 
cold spells—for they sometimes become 
restless, fly out, chill and die. 





Attention is Fixed on Germany. 
One veteran ruler, the Emperor William, 
has just passed away, and the grave is even 
now ready to receive his successor. The 
crown will rest on three heads ina single 
year. Thereare elements of deep interest 
in a reign like that of the Emperor William, 
whose life covered most of our stirring cen- 
tury. The story can be read in a finely 
illustrated article in Frank Leslie’s Popu- 
lar Monthly for May, which also gives an 
endless amount of interesting and attractive 





reading. 
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Honey by the Barrel, drawn from 
trees like maple syrup.—Mr. E. K. Dean, of 
Amenia Union, N. Y., on April 11, 1888, 
wrote us as follows : 


From time to time I read in the Ber 
JOURNAL the a of the pen of some 
who are foolish enough to think that 
whatever they may say about the *“‘ wonder- 
ful and mysterious honey-bee” everybody 
is bound to believe ; and strange to say,a 

eat many still continue to regard these 
ndustrious insects with the old-time won- 
der, and are aye | ignorant of those 
“ mysteries of the hive ” (now so well under- 
stood by nearly or all subscribers of the 
BrEe JOURNAL)—are ready to accept these 
fallacies with wonder andopen-eyed amaze- 
ment. I enclosea clipping from a Georgia 

per, sent me by a friend, who evidently 
s astonished at its revelations. I also send 
his comments on the article, and think you 
will agree with me in thinking it stran: 
that any one can for one moment credit the 
veracity of such preposterous statements. 
Here is his letter : 

“This clipping from the Griffin, (Ga.) 
News, is unique in the annals of bee-culture. 
Of course honey is a natural product. If 
this account is verifiable, how do you ac- 
count for it? Would it not be a good thing 
if a few of these trees could be — up 

8. 8. Lewis.” 


here ? 


This is the clipping : 


After dinner at Mr. Mitchell’s we were 
sitting on his front piazza, smoking, and I 
discovered some bees going in and out of a 
knot in one of the large trees in front of 
his dwelling. This tree is known to be over 
a hundred years old. I learned that several 
years ago a swarm of bees assembled in 
that tree as their new home, and they have 
worked and lived there ever since. After 
they had been there for three years, the 
colony became voy eee and strong, and no 
attempt had ever n made to rob them of 
their honey. At last Mr. Mitchell came to 
the conclusion that the tree must be full of 
honey, from seeing large numbers of flies 
and bees around the root of the tree ; so he 
set to work to devise some means to get the 
shoney without cutting the treedown. After 
applying all the tests known to bee-men, he 
eatisti himself that the tree was full, and 
then decided to tap it like a fellow is tapped 
for dropsy. So he got a faucet and an augur 
and bored a hole in the tree near the root, 
and then screwed in the faucet, and to his 
surprise and great delight a solid stream of 
pure and elegant honey as clear as crystal 

ushed forth, and the supply seemed almost 

nexhaustible. It continued to pour. out 
until he had filled six barrels; and he has 
drawn each year since that time from three 
to four barrels of pure strained honey from 
that old oak tree, and up to this there seems 
to be no signs of a failure of the supply, as 
= bees are stilla very strong and healthy 
colony. 

Thesame year that Mr. Mitchell tap 
the old oak tree there was a new, thick 
growth sprung up all around the old oak, of 
an unusual appearance, having a smooth 
bark and thick, waxy leaves. One day he 
pulled off one of the leaves and put it in his 
mouth, and found it tobe very sweet, and 
upon examining the place from which he 
had plucked the leaf, he discovered that the 
plant was bleeding or soneung. from the 
wound a clear, thick-looking juice, which, 
upon tasting and examination, proved to be 
honey. He then commenced to nurse the 
new volunteer growth with the tenderest 
eare and attention, looking after them daily; 
and as the summer advanced the plants con- 
tinued to grow, and in the fall he selected 
and transplanted 300 of themin very rich 
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soil, 30 feet apart, and the w very ra 
idly, making a beautiful display with their 
straight, smooth trunks, and thick and 
glossy wax-like leaves. And the grove was 
seen and admired by all for miles and miles 
around. Mr. Mitchell’s idea was that as 
large money was made from the sugar 
oy by boiling the juice, he ought to 
make more from a tree that would run pure 
honey, and he was right. When the trees 
were four years old in the fall of the year, 
they were large enough to insert faucets. 
So he had faucets made to order, and 
screwed them into the young trees, and the 
following spring the result was remarkable. 
Each tree yielded an average of 10 gallons 
of the richest golden honey ; the followi 

ear each tree yielded an average of 20 gal- 
ons, and now the averageis about a barrel 
to each tree during the year, and the grove 
continues to grow and ourish, and shows 
no signs of failing to supply. a bountiful 
yield inthe years to come. he quality of 
the honey is so fine, and the flavor is so 
delicate, that it ways commands the 
highest prices, and the demand is greater 
than the supply, 


This is only another proof that the 
“‘ flashy” reporters for the daily press of the 
country draw heavily upon their imagina- 
tion in order to cause a sensation, and get 
up “spicy” articles for a credulous public. 


All of the above sensational article is 
elaborated from the simple fact of some one 
finding a bee-tree in the woods, and taking 
from it some broken honey, unfit for the 
i. «xet, and mostly unfit for table use. The 
idea of drawing honey through a faucet 
from combs in a bee-tree!! The idea, 
even, is supremely ridiculous ! 





Bees and Grapes.—aA correspondent 
from Middle Falls, N. Y., has sent us the 
following taken from the New York Sun of 
April 4, 1888, It is a question, and reply by 
the agricultural editor : 

Can you suggest an jeans, 
tect ieee from the attacks Of boos? The shdeoy 
that do not attack sound grapesis a mistake. 
Half my crop was oT by bees last year. 

WILLIAM N. NELSON, Millwood, Va. 

ANSWER.—We do not know of any better 
bey d of protecting grapes from the attacks 
of honey-bees than by enclosing the bunches 
in paper bags. However, you might try 
spraying the vines with some liquid that 
would be offensive to the bees. Try a very 
weak solution of carbolic acid when you 
find the bees attacking the fruit. You are 
certainly right in your statements in 
to bees destroying sound grapes, and while 
entomologists know that bees will not only 
attack and destroy sound grapes, but also 
peaches, quinces, pears, apricots, and man 
other kinds of fruit, apiarists deny it, an 
endeavor to show that the bee cannot cut 
through the skin of such fruits, and that it 
is only after wasps and hornets have punc- 
tured the fruit that the bees attack it and 
suck out the juices. Langstroth, Quinby, 
Root, and other noted apiarists scout the 
idea of honey-bees cutting through the skin 
of grapes, while entomologists and thou- 
sands of practical fruit-growers know it to 
be a fact. 

There is one side, however, of this ques- 
tion which is far too often overlooked, and 
that is the variableness of the appetite or 
taste of the bees. One season the bees will 
attack various kinds of fruits, and daily 
gorge themselves with their juices as long 
as any can be found, and the very next sea- 
son they may not touch fruit of any kind. 
Whether this variableness is due to some 
peculiarity of the weather or season, we do 
not profess to know, but that the bees do 
take such freaks we have learned from ex- 











perience. pont eames. u may not need 
any paper ‘our f 
the attacks o beed. otic geaaliaa 

Such “wiseacres” as the above editor, 
persist in asserting that bees attack sound 
fruit, when repeated assurances from ento- 
mologists and professors who have studied 
the anatomy of bees, and are thoroughly 
conversant with the subject, most positively 
deny that they are physically capable of 
doing so. 

Out in California—such ignoramuses 
raised a how! about bees injuring grapes, 
and as a result, they sued a bee-keeper for 
damages, said to be done by his bees. This 
suit was carried to the Supreme Court, and 
the bees came out ahead. It was proven at 
the trial that the bees could not bite into 
the skin of a grape. A San Diego bee-keeper 
settled the question in this way, says the 
San Francisco Chronicle : 

He took a perfect bunch of gra ever 
berry of which was sound andin Ret ondes 
and suspended it in the middle of a hive of 
bees for an indefinite time. It remained 
there several weeks, or perhaps months, 
and at the expiration of the ond od was re- 
moved in as perfect a coundition as when 
first put in the hive. ‘Thousands of bees 

n crawling all over the fruit during 
that time, only too eager to attack the tooth- 
some juice thereof, but had been unable to 
satisfy themselves. 

Fruit men found that they had been 
fighting their best friends,and now have 
given up the persecutions of the innocent 


We might quote from scientists, profes- 
sors, and others to prove that bees are in- 
capable of damaging sound grapes—but of 
what use is it, when such scribblers as the 
Sun employs, make their bold assertions to 
the contrary. Verily, “ Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 





City and Country Life.—A corres- 
pondent in the British Bee Journal has this 
to say about the difference between life in 
a city and that in the country : 


After our experience of the dense London 
fog up to noon on the 17th ult., the day after 
our annual meeting, when gas and electric 
lights failed to dispel the gloom, and choked 
almost to suffocation, pitying the gasping 
Londoners, while contenating their state of 
existence with that of our own happy coun- 
try fraternity, we exclaimed in fullness of 
heart,— 


““We possess the flowers and trees, 
Modern hives and golden bees ; 
Fruit and nectar, both divine, | 
We shall reap at harvest time 


And, finding on reaching our quiet country 
home, with its hive-scattered lawns and 
shrubberies, that the day had been one of 
brilliant sunshine, we were more than ever 
impressed with the truth of the old saying, 
“God made the country, man made the 
town.” 





New Catalogues for 1888 are on ou” 
desk, from the following persons: 

Charles H. Smith, Pittsfield, Mass.—* 
pages—A piarian Supplies. 

S. H. Stockman, East Auburn, Maine—*4 
pages—Bees,Queens,and Apiarian Supplies. 

M. W. Stiepherd, Rochester, O.—4 pages 
—Bees and Queens. 
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INTERROGATORIES. 
[These questions were intended for the 
Query Department, but to save time and 
space, one reply is deemed sufficient, and is 
given by the Editor or some other member 
of that Department to whom he refers it :] 
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The Sections for a Beginner.— 
L. wants to know the following : 


What size of sections would you advise a 
beginner to use 

The most popular sections are those hold- 
ing a single pound of honey. 
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Carniolan and Black Bees.—J. 
B. A., of Stittville, N. Y., asks the following 
question : 

Are Carniolan bees as 
poses as the common bl 

Yes; and some think that they are even 
superior to the Italians. 


for all pur- 
bees ? oF 





Foul-Broody Hives & Frames. 
—C.A.8., of Connecticut, propounds this 
question : 

Can I have the hives and frames, where 


bees have had foul brood, cleaned so as to 
render them safe to use again? If so, how? 


Perhaps so; but great care should be 
taken. Boil them in hot water. We should 
probably burn them all up. That would 
be safe. 





Robber Bees.—H. L. R., asks this 
question : 

If a hive containing ca honey, but no 
bees, be placed on a Fee oed hot the spring, 
will it be molested by robber bees ? 

If the entrance is left open, it would be 
almost sure to be robbed. Such feeding is 
demoralizing. 


Different Kinds of Foundation. 
—J., of New York, desires the following 
answered : 

1. Is foundation made with a Pelham 


good as that made with an 
other mill, everything else being the same 


2. 1s it as aeceptable to the bees ? 
Upon a test ithas proven quite as good, 
and was as readily accepted by the bees. 








Making Comb Foundation.—C. 
W. desires information on the following 
questions : 

1. What causes sheets of wax to crack on 
the dipping-boards, when the boards have 


been ey anny well soaked in water ? 
2. What will prevent it ? 

3. What is the best lubricator to prevent 
the sheets of wax from sticking to the rolls? 


wo the wax is too hot, or the air too 
2. Avoid the above conditions, and have 


the boards sharp at the edges, so that the 
wax will first crack there. 
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Drawing Out Foundation.—T. 
O. asks the following question : 


Do bees draw the foundation out into 
cells? 
Yes ; and they often thin the base, to 
do so. 





Arranging Sections in a Case.— 
J. L. C., of Indiana, asks the following : 


1. As there is only a half bee-space, or 
half an opening in each section, how shall I 
manage about putting in the first and last 
rows so that there will be room for the bees 
to get in and out of the sections next to the 
sides of the section-case ? 

2. Shall I put the sections up close to the 
sides of the case, or leaye them away about 
8-16 or 44 of an inch ? 


8. If so, how is it done so that they will 
be secure in their places ? 


Use sections having 3 inch openings in- 
stead of 44 inch ; then the half of that space 
at the sides will admit the bees. In the 
absence of sections with 3¢ inch openings, 
if your “ case”’ is wide enough, place at the 
sides wood separators 1-16 inch in width. 





Free Trade and Honey.—A cor- 
respondent from New York asks the fol- 
lowing : 

What is your opinion in regard to the ef- 
fect of free trade (in this country) upon the 
price of houey ? 

It might work adversely at the start on 
low grades, but not so on the best quality. 
In our business we can compete with any 
country. 





Separators and Moth-W orms.— 
J. F. Gile, Basswood, Wis., on April 16, 
1888, asks these questions : 


1. Can I use sections without separators 
in the supers of the improved Langstroth- 
Simplicity hive? 2. Are separators neces- 
sary in the brood-chamber, if frames are 

vided with half or full sheets of founda- 
jon? 38. What shallI do with my comb 
honey in case it becomes infested with 
moth-worms ? 

1. Yes; if your super is arranged with 
reference to it. 

2. Separators are not intended to be used 
with brood-frames. Wide frames holding 8 
one-pound sections are sometimes placed at 
the sides of the brood-chamber; in such, 
separators are necessary. . 

8. Fumigate it, by putting it in a closed 
room, and burning sulphur init. This will 
kill the moth-worms. 





** When we Consider that pure 
honey is the very essence of flowers and 
plants, in which, we are told, there is a 
remedy for every disease, surely we cannot 
doubt the happy combination of honey as 
medicine. The Scripture tells us in many 
passages of the wonderful efficacy of honey 
as food and medicine. As the treatment of 
disease becomes more and more rational, so 
will the value of honey as a medicine be- 
come more and more apparent.” So says 





3. Lye is the best lubricant. 








Statistics.—Mr. L. J. Stone, Littleton 
Common, Mass., on March 238, 1888, writes 
as follows: 


As a volunteer to gather statistics on bees 

and honey, I offer my services for Middle- 

sex county. There are not many bees k 

here, but I have a team and can and will 

} a carefully and thoroughly if 
esired. 


It seems to me that the only way that we 
can get correct statistics is to have some one 
interested to personally see the different 
bee-keepers, and fill out the blanks, and 
not leave or send blanks for them to fill out, 
for I think that in seven times (if not more) 
out of ten, they will not fill them out cor- 
rectly ifatall. If we could have two or 
three in each county to take statistics, we 
could go and see them with our teams well 
eno in this part of the country. Of 
course ff there was but one in a county, so 
we had to go around on the we ought 
to have our expenses paid, but would 
only be a little. I take the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, and I was never better satisfied 
with a dollar investment in my life. 


At first we thought the best way to get 
the statistics would be through the assessors 
or Statistical Bureau of eavh State; but in 
all probability those gathered by persons in- 
terested in the pursuit, are of the most im- 
mediate value. We like the plan inaugurated 
by Mr. Root, in Gleanings, for that purpose; 
of which we gave a summary on page 243. 
Those obtained through the United States 
Statistician will go upon record, and be 
handed down to posterity in the history of 
the material resources of the country. We 
fear that they will not be gathered and pub- 
lished soon enough to be available to the 
producer in regulating the market prices,etc. 

A correspondent from Ohio has sent us 
the regular statistical blank used in that 
State, and adds : 

The assessors in this State are under oath 
and bond to ascertain the number of colo- 
nies of bees, and the number of pounds of 
honey produced, and I can tell in a few 
minutes the result in this State. I know 
what I am talking about, for 1 am assessor. 
and have been for the last three years. 
course the result is only approximate. In 
1885 there were 79,589 colonies, and 818,060 
pounds of honey ; in 1886 there were 111,808 
colonies, and 2,113,479 pounds of honey. 
With the proper effort we might get much 


information through the proper officers in 
the different States. 





Frank Leslie’s Sunday Maga- 
zime for May is a valuable and interesting 
number of this favorite family monthly. 
Both solid and light reading, grave and gay, 
prose and verse, are found in its pages, and 
the many beautiful illustrations add to the 
interest and value of the text. Dr.. Tal- 
mage’s sermon isa striking one on “ Thirst 
in a Cavern,” and there are many other 
good things in verse and prose, and a fjne 
and vigorous hymn tune on the last page 
by C. Wenham Swith, to the hymn, “Crown 
Him with Many Crowns.” 





A Modern See-Farm, and iis 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 





the Rural Canadian. 





Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 
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QUERIES © REPLIES. 


> 





WHAT TO DO WITH ESCORT 
BEES. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 535.—What should T do with escort 
, when receiving a queen by mail ?—Ohio. 


- Kill them.—C. C. MILuEr. 
Liberate them.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


You cannot use them to any account. 
—A. J. Cook. 


I simply let them fly.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 

Let the poor things die. You can- 
not save them.—Dapant & Son. 

Send them adrift to shift for them- 
selves.—J. P. H. Brown. 

Let them shift for themselves. I 


have never succeeded in saving them. 
—M. Manin. 


Liberate the bees in front of a 
queenless nucleus.—G. L. TINKER. 


Let the bees go. It is always safer 
to introduce queens without escorts. — 
P. L. VIALLON. 


If the shipping-cage is also one for 
introducing, like the “Peet” cage, 
leave them with the queen; at any 
rate, leave a few with her. My boy 
says, ‘‘ Put the rest in a bird-cage.”— 
A. B. Mason. 

Open the cage and let them all go, 
and introduce the queen alone in the 
cage.—H. D. Currine. 


Introduce them with the queen, or 
let them free, as so few bees are not 
worth the bothering with.—C. H. Drs- 
BERN. 


Anything except letting them fight 
with the bees of the colony to which 
you wish to introduce the queen.—R. 
L. TAYLOR. 


Let them fly out of the cage and go 
where they will, before attempting to 
introduce the queen.—J. E. Ponp. 


Open the cage on the inside of a 
window, and let the bees out; then 
cage the queen alone, or introduce her 
without her attendant bees.—EuGENE 
SECOR. 

Always kill and bury every one of 
them. Should there be foul brood 
where the queen came from, you might, 
in this way, avoid getting it into your 
apiary.—JAMEs HEDDON. 


I used to just turn them loose to look 
out for themselves ; but now I intro- 
duce them with the queen. I have ex- 
perimented in this matter until I am 
perfectly satisfied that the workers 
can be introduced sooner than the 
queen can. I nowrarely ever intro- 
duce a queen from my own apiary, 





without taking a few bees with her.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 

If you have a queenless colony they 
may be given to it; otherwise *they 
may as well be killed, for that is what 
any colony having a queen will do 
with them. It is not best to try to in- 
troduce them with the queen, for such 
a course often results in the loss of the 
queen.—G. M. DOoLirrie. 


If they are ‘ Apis dorsata,” send 
them to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
in alcohol. If they are not, set them 
free, and let them take their chances. 
I have placed them caged with the 
queen in a colony of bees, and 72 hours 
afterward fixed the cage so that the 
bees of the colony could liberate 
them, and afterwards saw no sign of 
their untimely death. They are us- 
ually executed as imtruders.—J. M. 
SHUCK. 


It is safer to kill them—then there 
will be no danger of their communi- 
cating disease to your apiary.—THE 
EDITOR. 
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PACKING BEES ON SUMMER 
STANDS. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 536.—1. When bees are packed on 
the summer stands,is it necessary to put 
packing under the hive? 2. If so, how is it 
arranged? Please give details.—Michigan. 


1. No.—R. L. Taytor. 
1. No.—Mnrs. L. Harrison. 


We simply pack leaves, grass or 
straw under it, without further ado.— 
Dapant & Son. 


1. No, but it is best to do so. 2. 
Make a double bottom and fill be- 
tween.—A. B. Mason. 


I think that packing under the hive 
is of but very little importance.—M. 
MAHIN. 


I prefer to let the air pass under my 
hives to keep them dry.—G. W. Dem- 
AREE. 


It would certainly be better. Place 
the hives either on cut hay or chaff.— 
‘A. J. Coox. 


The chaff-hive bee-men may have 
the space.—EvUGENE SECOR. 


After trying such packing I have 
concluded that it is not of enough 
benefit to pay for the trouble.—G. M. 
DOOLITTILE. 


I have never put packing under the 
hives. I think that it is unnecessary. 
—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

It is not absolutely necessary, but it 
is best to pack under with straw or 
hay, if the hives can be kept dry.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 

Here in the South we let the bees 
remain on the summer stands without 


any preparation whatever, all the year 
round.—P. L. VIALLON. 

It isnot absolutely necessary, but | 
think that itis a help to pack under 
the bottom-board with leaves.—H. p. 
CUTTING. 


Ido not think that packing under 
the hives is of any use unless itis to 
make a nice place for mice. What! 
understand by ‘‘under the hive,” js 
under the bottom-board.—C. H. Din- 
BERN 


1. Yes. 2. If the hives rest near 
the ground, sawdust can be banked up 
against them, or leaves may be tucked 
beneath. I usually place my winter 
hives on a rim filled with sawdust.— 
G. L. TINKER. 


1. Ihave never done so. I give 2 
or 3 inches of space under the frames. 
I do not know that such packing will 
do any harm, but my bees winter well 
without it.—J. E. Ponp. 

1. No, not if you have plenty of 
snow, and you do in our State. 2. 
The details of. the arrangement varies 
according to the various methods of 
packing.—James Heppon. 


I do not think that it is necessary, 
and I have tried it hundreds of times. 
As succéssful as I ever was in out-door 
wintering, was with a 6-inch hole in 
the bottom-board covered with wire- 
cloth immediately under the cluster. 
The wire-cloth was all there was be- 
tween the bees and the weather. | 
had 4 inches of chaff at the sides and 
ends, and 6 inches of chaff on top. | 
risked my whole apiary of 40 colonies 
and lost none.—J. M. SHuck. 


It is neither necessary nor desirable. 
Snow would be better under the hives. 
—Tne Epiror. 


INDUCING BEES TO BUILD 
COMBS IN CASES. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 537.—Could the bees be induced to 
build comb in surplus cases by placing them 
under or in front of the brood-chamber, where 
the bees would have to pass through in going 
to and from the hive ; I mean for a short time, 
and then reversed.—Minnesota. 


No.—Dapant & Son. 

I can see no advantage in your doing 
so.—J. P. H. Brown. 

Yes, if they have no vacant room 
elsewhere.—C. C. MILLER. 

Yes, sometimes, but not profitably. 
—R. L. TayLor. 

Yes ; but why not put them on top 
at once.—A. B. Mason. 

It is utterly impractical for any and 
all purposes.—_-JAMES HEDDON. 

Yes, they could be- so induced, but ! 
see no object in so doing.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 
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Yes, but better results can be had 
by adjusting the eases over the brood- 
chamber.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I would consider it poor practice. 
Put your surplus cases where you ex- 
pect them to remain.—Mnrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 

I have never tested this matter, but 
should go slow in adopting the plan.— 
J. E. POND. 

This is quite a problem; fertile 
brains might put it in practical form. 
Who will try it? It might be so.—J. 
M. HAMBAUGH. 

I do not know, but I should fear to 
try iton a large scale. If they did, 
would not the queen occupy them, and 
the combs be filled with pollen P— 
EUGENE SECOR. 

From several trialsI say no. Un- 
less sections are placed right by the 
side or among the brood, they would 
better be above.—-A. J. Cook. 


I do not think that it would be of 
any help to you. Put them on top, 
where they belong.—H. D. Currtine. 


Yes, it may be done; but there will 
be a good chance for pollen in the 
sections. A better plan is, to invert 
the hive and put the sections over the 
brood-nest.—J. M. Suck. 


I have had no experience in placing 
section-cases wnder the brood-cham- 
ber, or compelling the bees to pass 
through it in going from the hive. The 
natural place for bees to store surplus 
is over the brood-nest, as you can 
readily see by looking at a brood- 
comb.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


I have tried that once with no suc- 
cess, therefore I cannot speak of it 
with much knowledge, ut I do not 
believe that it will induce the building 
of comb. Contract the brood-nest, 
and move the frames closer together, 
and if honey is gathered, the bees will 
build comb on top as well as anywhere 
else.—P. L. VIALLON. 


If the colony is strong, and there is 
honey to be gathered in sufficient 
quantity, the bees will occupy sections 
over the brood-frames, if one section 
filled with empty comb, or, what is 
better, partly filled with unsealed 
honey, be placed in the centre of each 
row of sections; otherwise they had 
better not build comb.—M. Manin. 


When honey is coming in, bees will 
build comb either under or in front of 
the brood-chamber ; but as they prefer 
to carry the surplus above the brood, 
I believe, as a rule, that is the best 
place to put the surplus cases.—G. L. 
TINKER. 

Bees will build comb there if they 
can find no better places, but the sys- 
tem is undesirable and impracticable. 
—Tue Eprror. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion 
BY WILLIAM H, HAYNE. 





When birds are singing 
On brush and tree, 

And opening roses 
Allure the bee,— 

When zrass is growing 
In glade and glen, 

And young leaves gladden 
The lonely fen,— 


When earth yields glim 

of hoarded, of _ 
And the sunshine glimmers 

Through threads of rain,— 
When dew is fallin 

On stalk and bu 


And fervid fancies 
Invade the blood,— 


When brooks are flowing 

In music f 

And warm winds travel 
Across the sea, 

When earth beguiles us 
With smile or tear, 

We know with gladness 
That Spring is here ! 








LARGE HIVES. 


Large Combs and Strong Colo- 
nies Conducive to Strength. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

On page 789, Mr. Buchanan, in 
speaking of 15 colonies of bees which 
he purchased from a neighbor in large 
box-hives, with many openings about 
them, says: 

«*Such powerful colonies I had never 
seen in April. I could but view them 
with astonishment. Juusingly I asked 
myself this question: Of what use is 
our modern system of contraction, and 
careful expensive packing, if bees will 
winter in such splendid condition as 
they have in these old excuses for 
hives ? What do we know ?” 


Mr. Buchanan has evidently noted 
the superiority of large, roomy hives 
and combs in the case spoken of, and 
now I will just state that not only 
have dozens of instances come under 
my own observations, where bees were 
occupying large, roomy hives with 
combs built according to their own 
liking, but with themin movable-frame 
hives of two patterns, namely, the 
Simplicity and Quinby, a la Dadant. 
The difference has been so marked, 
that there can be no possibility of a 
doubt in my mind, as tothe superiority 
of large, roomy combs and hives, for 
out-door wintering, and consequent 
large yields of honey per colony. 





Another point unquestionably is, 
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hive, than those of smaller patterns, 
and equally as capable of increase 
should it be desired. 

In regard to my statement on page 
804 of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
1887, that where bees are found in all 
kinds of hives and ieft to build their 
own combs, that the same principle 
that governs one, governs all, in the 
main, (namely, large, deep, roomy 
combs; with stores above, brood be- 
neath, and combs spaced from 1} to 2 
inches from centre to centre), Mr. Cul- 
linan remarks on page 39, as follows : 


‘*Did he not find those combs of all 
shapes and sizes, made and shaped 
more with a view of filling the reposi- 
tory in which they were built, than to 
honor any whim or requirement of the 
queen-mother ?” 

Most certainly not, unless driven to 
it for the want of space. A cramped 
‘‘repository ” will necessitate crooked 
combs, but as a rule, where they are 
provided with large, roomy brood- 
chambers, combs will be built as before 
stated. 

Mr. C. says: ‘*The Quinby frame, 
which is the frame that Mr. Hambaugh 
alludes to, is too large and unwieldly 
for extracting, as well as slower of 
manipulations at all times.” As Mr. 
Cullinan has never tried that which he 
condemns, we will let the public weigh 
the assertion for what it is worth. 


I distinctly remember my first visit 
to Mr. Dadant’s, and with all the argu- 
ments coupled with their long experi- 
ence, failed to convince me that the 
‘**Quinby frame was too large and un- 
wieldly, ete.” YetI never expressed 
myself so in print, but brought a frame 
of both brood-chamber and surplus de- 
partment home with me, by which to 
make some hives, and satisfy my own 
mind. This wasin the spring of 1883. 


That spring I put 5 colonies on 
frames of this pattern, with only par- 
tial sheets of foundation. There was 
quite a marked difference in the 
strength of the colonies in the fall, 
during spanish-needle bloom, they 
filling their supers and brood-chambers 
from top to bottom ; and with the same 
treatment, they came through the fol- 
lowing winter much stronger in num- 
bers, built up very rapidly in the 
spring, and having but a single tier of 
supers for each hive, they swarmed all 
around, and one of them sent out the 
second swarm. This began to make 
me open my eyes, and from that time 
on I began to pave the way to the use 
of the Quinby hive for extracting pur- 
poses, and the three subsequent years 
have more than confirmed my former 
convictions. Mr. C. should know that 
we are after the results first, and not 
so much the pleasure of handling. I 
quote the following from ‘Quinby’s 





that they are nearera non-swarming 








New Bee-Keeping,” page 56 : 
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«In 1874 I commenced with 100 
colonies, and did not take any surplus 
honey until basswood blossomed—July 
20. During the next 40 days I secured 
10,000 pounds of surplus,and increased 
the colonies to 119, giving me an aver- 
age of 100 pounds of surplus, from my 
old colonies.” 

In the spring of 1886 I had 33 colo- 
nies in Dadant hives ; I extracted from 
their surplus departments on June 8. 
In just one week, or seven days, I ran 
over the same surplus departments and 
got from the 33 colonies 798 pounds of 
honey. On July 3 I got 1,238 pounds, 
a total of 2,036 pounds in 25 days, 
being an average of 81 11-25 pounds 
per colony. The gross product of the 
season of these 33 colonies was 3,992 
pounds, or 121 pounds per colony, and 
this was obtained without a fall har- 
vest, as it was almost an entire failure. 


I had 49 colonies in all in this yard, 
and they increased to 56. The bal- 
ance, or 16 colonies, were in 10-frame 
Simplicity hives, and they did not 
average as much by 15 pounds to the 
colony as those in the larger hives, 
notwithstanding the smallness of the 
number. 

As regards my assertion, that we 
must imitate nature by making our 
hives after the style of log gums, etc., 
I will say that my article is written so 
plainly that a school-boy cannot fail to 
understand its meaning. 

Now Mr. C. shows (by theory) how 
the horizontal bars and bee-spaces, in- 
stead of a detriment, become a benefit 
to the queen’s functions as an egg- 
layer. He argues from the assump- 
tion that the queen is obliged to pass 
back and forth from each side of the 
comb, and concentrate her brood in 
the form of a ball or globe, with the 
instinct of concentration of heat for 
the protection of the brood. Very 
well; but let me ask if he ever ob- 
served frames of brood in March, of a 
colony in a normal condition. If so, 
will he not see 3 or 4 frames of brood 
probably 6 inches in diameter ? 

What would be the condition of this 
same amount of brood, were it placed 
in a single section of combs, a la Hed- 
don ? Would it not be spread more 
in the form of a pancake, than a globe? 
and would it be in a condition to get 
the concentration of heat from the 
cluster as it would in large combs ? 


Again, suppose two of the sectional 
bodies together, have an equal amount 


of brood in each, would it not be 
spread over more surface, on the two 
sets of combs, than on the one ? 


Which would require the most bees in 
the cluster, to nurse and protect the 
same amount of brood, not taking into 
account the air-space that has to be 
filled in the centre of the cluster? A 
good queen can always keep her hive 








stocked with eggs in the early part of 
the season, to the capacity of the col- 
ony to nurse and protect the same 
from cold, and the more unbroken and 
compact the cluster and brood, the 
more rapid will be the development of 
the same in early spring ; and as the 
colony increases, so does the animal 
heat in the same ratio, and by the 
time we are in need of the queen’s full 
power of egg-laying, which is from 
the middle of April to the middle of 
May in this latitude, the hive is so 
well stocked with bees, and cold snaps 
less frequent and severe, that the 
queen plys her vocation to the utmost 
capacity of her surroundings, with less 
regard for concentration of brood, and 
the consequence is, the better inside 
surroundings, to facilitate egg-laying, 
the stronger and more powerful will 
be our colonies; and, on the other 
hand, the more compartments into 
which the brood-chamber is divided, 
with the transverse bars, bee-spaces, 
etc., in the same ratio will we realize 
a loss, as the queen's time is taken up 
in passing from point to point. 

In the face of these facts, wherein 
are the sectional brood-chambers an 
advantage in brood-rearing? I will 
challenge any bee-keeper to disprove 
the statement by actual test. We want 
facts—no fiction; and though some 
would try to make it appear that the 
prolificness of the queen is a minor 
consideration, I will state, that the 
hive best suited to the production of 
bees, is best suited to the production 
of honey, either comb or extracted, if 
the surplus receptacles are properly 
constructed and manipulated. 

Mr. Hutchinson, in the Review, criti- 
cises my article on ‘ Large vs. Small 
Combs,” with an admission that, «In 
many instances, larger colonies are 
secured by using larger hives ;” but 
continues, ‘‘What is gained? We 
simply have our bees and combs in 
fewer hives, and get larger yields per 
colony, but no larger per comb or per 
bee. Successful bee-keeping does not 
depend upon large yields per colony, 
but upon securing the greatest amount 
of honey, with the least expenditure of 
capital and labor.” 


Very good; and as the smoke has 
barely cleared away since the * wordy 
war” on small vs. large hives, in the 
Bee JouRNAL of 1885 and 1886, by 
Messrs. Heddon, Hutchinson, the Da- 
dants and others,any thing that I might 
say would probably shed no more light 
upon the subject, than has already 
been given; yet I was tempted to in- 
vestigate a little for myself, and here 
is the result : 

Mr. H. says, ‘‘We simply have our 
bees and combs in fewer hives, and 
get larger yields per colony, but no 








larger per comb or per bee.” Since 
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learning the above, I sent to a supply 
dealer for estimates on 8 and 10 frame 
hives, without inside furnishings, and 
I here quote his reply : 

«« Eight-frame hives would be worth 
just as much (as 10-frame hives), as 
we do not keep them stock. We would 
have to make them to order, and the 
extra trouble of making them would 
be worth all that we would save on 
the lumber.” Now taking the regular 
catalogue-prices on 100 10-frame hives, 
with discount, would be $61.75; this 
includes single bodies, platforms and 
covers. Now these 100 hives will hold 
1,000 combs, and should. we wish to 
put the same amount of combs into 8- 
frame hives, we would have to pur- 
chase 125 hives, which would cost us 
$77.18 ; in other words, it would be 
nearly 6} cents per comb for privileges 
in our 10-frame hives, and nearly 73 
cents per comb for privileges in the 8- 
frame hives. Or, it costs us 1} cents 
more per comb to work our bees in 8- 
frame hives than it does to do so in 
10-frame hives. 

Now if we can harvest more honey 
per colony, as Mr. Hutchinson admits, 
in 10-frame hives, and it is more ex- 
pensive to work the same amount of 
combs in 8-frame hives, where is the 
economy in ‘securing the greatest 
amount of honey with the least expen- 
diture of capital and labor,” with the 8- 
frame hives ? 

As regards the idea of ‘* making our 
hives so small that an ordinary prolific 
queen could lay two eggs in each cell, 
and ‘loaf’ half the time at that,” it is 
too ridiculous for comment ; and as my 
former arguments cover this subject, 
we will await the verdict of a dis- 
criminating public. 

Spring, Ills. 





BEES IN SPRING. 


Results in Wintering—Immense 
Country. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY T. F. KINSEL. 





I put my bees out of the cellar on 
April 3, and found brood in all the 
colonies except 1, which was queen- 
less; 3 colonies died, 1 was queenless, 
1 starved, and 1 had an abundance of 
buckwheat honey of fine quality, and 
yet it died. I would be glad to say 
what ailed it, but I do not know the 
cause ; nor could I discover any ma- 
terial difference between it, and some 
of the living colonies. There was some 
mold throughout the entire lot, but not 
more in the dead colony with plenty of 
stores, than in others that were alive, 
and had brood. I have finally come 


to the conclusion that where human 
patients, in the prime life take sick 
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and die, under treatment of skillful 
physicians, we may expect some loss 
in bees. 

There are some impossibilities in 
bee-keeping, as well as in other call- 
ings ; for instance, there was no gen- 
eral yield of surplus last year, and the 
cause seems to make bee-keepers dis- 
agree. If I felt as confident of the 
«why ” of the death of the above-men- 
tioned colony, with plenty of stores, as 
of the honey dearth last year, I would 
not hesitate to make an assertion, 
though in doing so I could cffer no 
known remedy. 

Last fall, in placing the colonies in 
the cellar, 8 were found too light to 
winter safely. In February the cluster 
was separated and a frame of honey 
hung in, so that they could feed. 
These colonies were among the best 
when put out on April 3. I did the 
same last year, and experienced no 
bad results. Some had the diarrhea in 
the cellar, and smeared the hive front, 
and when put out all spotted every- 
thing that they could alight upon. 

Since putting the bees out, I have 
examined every frame in each colony, 
spacing close, according to Mr. J. E. 
Pond’s plan. I am convinced that 
warmth and close spacing are essential 
in quickly building up colonies in the 
spring. 

I winter my bees with 8 frames in a 
10-frame hive, occupying all the hive, 
and leaving more space between the 
combs in winter. I use the Lang- 
stroth frame in Simplicity hives. It 
may be more expensive to hang combs 
of honey in the hives for winter stores 
than syrup, yet the convenience is an 
item not to be overlooked, and so far 
it has been safe here. 

Our country is immense, climate 
variable, and no man should lose his 
judgment and follow advice regardless 
of latitude. Think of it, ** men of the 
North,” who are now sowing oats and 
barley, our good Editor already has 
received a white clover blossom from 
“the Sunny South !” 

Shiloh, O., April 9, 1888. 


HISTORICAL. 


Something on Sectional Hives 
used 30 Years Ago. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


Under date of Feb. 25, 1888, Chas. 
Dadant sends me an extract copied 
from one of my letters dated Feb. 13, 
1888, which I reproduce as follows : 

‘Who ever used a breeding-hive made 
of two half brood-chambers, and ar- 
ranged so as to divide the brood-nest 
Instantly into two equal parts horizon- 
tally, tobe used separately or inter- 
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changeably, and for the purposes as 
set forth by friend Heddon? There 
is something here in manipulation, 
which the Heddon hive, combined with 
his instructions, enables us to do, that 
seems both new and novel.” 

Mr. D. then adds this to show me, I 
presume,that the features and functions 
of the Heddon hive are simply old 
ideas, to-wit: ‘Please look at the 
AMERICAN BEE Journat for April 14, 
1886, page 231; and, at the following 
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engravings, which were published 30 
years ago.” 


B 





To which I reply as follows: 

The cuts you inclose, and which are 
given above, represent a sectional hive 
of three horizontal divisions, but I 
have no means of knowing from what 
they show, nor from what you say in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL to which 
you refer, the purposes for which the 
said hives are made. The brood-cham- 
ber of the new hive of Mr. Heddon is 
also made of two or more horizontal 
sections, but the best approved form 
of his hive is made of only two half 
brood-chambers filled with close-fitting 
and yet movable frames, and arranged 
and manipulated thus and so, through- 
out, for special and very important 
reasons. 

I certainly infer that one of the 
sectional hives to which you direct my 
attention, is simply provided with bars; 
and, in theeabsence of any proof to the 





contrary, I assume the right to infer 








that these hives were never used as 
Heddon uses his, nor were they in- 
tended for the same purposes. Hives 
made of two or more horizontal seg- 
ments are by no means new to me, as I 
have seen a few of such hives in actual 
use, perhaps 25 or 30 years ago, but 
they were of no special practical value, 
and I presume none of them can now 
be found in use! But, notwithstand- 
ing that fact,I have never seen a 
breeding-hive made of simply two half 
brood-chambers, and for the special 
and very important reasons as set forth 
by Mr. Heddon; nor haveI yet seen 
any evidence that any one else has 
ever seen or used such a hive prior to 
Heddon’s description, and _ his instruc- 
tions for using the same. The great 
trouble is, Heddon and other advocates 
of his hive, are not intelligently under- 
stood by the general reader, and per- 
haps never will be! But the same was 
and still is true in regard to what con- 
stitutes a Langstroth hive. There are 
in fact, to-day even, but few who in- 
telligently understand the special fea- 
tures and functions which were the 
sole property of Mr. Langstroth, as 
covered by the re-issue of his patent. 

My motto is, and always has been, 
‘*Honor to whom honor is due.” I 
always try, however, to hold myself 
open to conviction, and when I am 
convinced that I have been in error, I 
will cheerfully admit it. All I want is 
simply the truth, no matter how, nor 
from whence it comes. 

St. Charles, Ills. 


ee 


SPRING WORK. 


Some of the Things Necessary to 
be Done in Spring. 








Written for the Western Plowman 
BY C. H. DIBBERN. 





It is wonderful how much can be 
written and learned about the bees. 
Week after week and month after 
month, and one year after another, 
papers, journals, and magazines are 
printed, and great books are written, 
all devoted to this one subject, and 
yet it is not exhausted. Indeed, the 
more we see, hear and learn in this 
department of study, the more we are 
surprised at how little we really know. 
One would think in reading the bee- 
periodicals, there would be much rep- 
etition, and that they would become 
very dry reading, but it isnot so. The 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and other 
bee-papers, are our most welcome visi- 
tors. We are always sure to find 
something new, if not rich and spicy 
in them, and they are seldom laid 
down till the last article is read. Then 
there is something to think about for 
days after, and nights, too. Some one 
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perhaps has meget an idea, unin- 
tentionally, it may be, that not only 
sets us to thinking, but to experiment- 
ing in various directions. 


The Bees’ Sting. 


To many, the bee is an ‘ animal” 
only to be avoided, to throw stones at 
their hives, like a lot of boys would at 
a hornet’s nest. Of course such people 
do not like bees, and the bees soon 
learn to make the matter mutual. 
Their only interest is in the honey, if 
they could only get it away from them. 
There’s the rub, they are afraid of 
those horrid stings. Now why did an 
all-wise Creator provide the sting, for 
is it not said that He made nothing in 
vain? Is it not easy to understand 
that without this weapon of defense— 
and they perhaps never use it only in 
defense—the poor bees would have 
had a hard time of it all these years ? 


Ancient History of Bees. 


Bees existed, perhaps, before man 
was created. Herman mentions them, 
and they are referred to often in the 
Bible. Indeed their product, honey, 
was the only sweet known for hun- 
dreds of years. They have co-existed 
with man from the earliest times,some- 
times cared for, but more generally 
neglected or hunted like the wild 
beast. In our own times, who does 
not remember the brimstone pit,where, 
after a season of patient toil, the poor 
bees were needlessly slaughtered for a 
mess of honey, bee-bread, brood and 
old comb? But a better day has come 
for the bees as well as the bee-keeper. 
From the writings of such men as 
Huber, Quinby, and Langstroth, and 
the light shed broadcast over the land 
by our bee-papers, we have learned 
the better way. We no longer “rob” 
the bees, but by our care, knowledge, 
aud kind treatment, manage them in 
such a way that they produce much 
more honey for us than formerly, and 
the bee-keeper not only leaves them an 
wbundance for winter, but in times of 
scarcity provides them with the needed 
s:ores. 

When we think of the great progress 
that has been made in the last quarter 
of a century, of all the books that have 
heen written, the conventions that are 
held, and the papers that are pub- 
lished, we often wonder if the time 
will ever come when man will know 
all that can be learned about so simple 
a creature as the honey-bee. Will it 
be ina hundred years, or will it be 
when he has counted and named the 
last star that can be observed through 
the great Lick telescope ? 


Preparing Feed for Bees. 


In studying over the losses that have 
been reported, we begin to fear that it 
was not the cold that killed them, but 


The honey crop last year was so poor 
thas many colonies had not enough for 
winter, and feeding had to be resorted 
to. A good many had never fed any- 
thing to the bees before. The bee- 
papers came promptly to our aid with 
well written articles by some of the 
most successful apiarists, describing 
fully the kind of sugar to buy, in what 
proportion to mix it with water and 
cream-of-tartar, ete. They forgot one 
very important thing, however, that 
was to caution us not to boil it in cop- 
per or galvanized iron vessels, and let 
it stand in them. 1 came very near 
making this same mistake. I had 
boiled a batch of syrup, using cream- 
of-tarter, in a copper wash-boiler, and 


acting on the copper. I then emptied 
it out, and made more to mix with it. 
I fed it all, and so far do not see any 
bad results from it. It shows, however, 
how careful we should be in preparing 
food for bees, as well as for ourselves. 


Active Work— Winter Experiments. 


Well, the active work of the apiary 
is once more upon us. The bees should 
be removed to their summer stands as 
soon this month as the weather be- 
comes fine. If the weather continues 
stormy, do not be tempted to put them 
out, if in repositories, no matter if it is 
April. If put out at such a time, many 
will be lost by becoming chilled in 
their attempts to fly,and spring dwind- 
ling will surely result. If bees have 
been out all winter, they will remain 
in their hives, as they have had plenty 
of pleasant days to fly. 

All colonies should be examined as 
early as practicable, and their condi- 
tion and wants ascertained and sup- 
plied. If any are dead, the combs 
should be taken care of, and stored for 
use at swarming time, where the bees 
cannot get at them. If the combs con- 
tain any considerable honey they may 
be given to such as are short. 

The colonies should be equalized, as 
to bees and honey, as far as possible, 
so as to give all a fair start. They 
should have all the sunshine possible, 
and do not be in a hurry about putting 
on honey sections. When there is 
honey coming in, and bees are begin- 
ning to get crowded is time enough. 
Of course much depends on latitude. 


North little can be expected. 


them room they cannot occupy. 





that they were thoughtlessly poisoned. 


the next day noticed that the acid was | - 


In the South, they will be gathering 
honey freely this month, while at the 


It is much better to devote all our 
energies to induce the bees to breed 
up to strong colonies this month and 
next, to have them in extra good con- 
dition for the clover and linden har- 
vest, than to vainly spend time giving} 


From experiments made this winter, 
our ideas of in-door wintering have 


fore it has been our aim to make the 
cellar as warm as possible. This win. 
ter more ventilation was given, and at 
no time since the bees were put in last 
November, has the temperature beep 
above 45°. The consequence is that 
the bees have remained clustered and 
very quiet all the time, and very few 
bees have died on the floor. ‘They 
have consumed only a small quantity 
of stores, and their present condition 
is the best for many years. April, 
however, is a critical month for such 
as are not well provided for, and a 
good deal of feeding will have to be 
done. 

Milan, Ills. 





BEE-LEGISLATION. 


Selling the Right to the Nectar 
on Land, 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. J. WILLER. 





Prof. A. J. Cook said at the Chicago 
convention, that when land is sold, 
the right to the nectar is not sold with 
it. Taking that for law, then it must 
be common property, and the people, 
as such owners, have a right to de- 
mand that it shall be gathered as 
economically as possible. 


Let us look at the way in which it is 
gathered now. Supposing one-half is 
gathered by one-horse bee-keepers ; 
they will get some bees to start with, 
and let them do as they like, the result 
is that each colony will cast from 3 to 
5 swarms, thus using all the nectar to 
rear young bees, only to die from neg- 
lect. Inthis way the owners receive 
but very little honey in exchange for 
their nectar. The other half of the 
producers being experts, but little 
honey is wasted. 

Why is it not as much the people's 
right to sell their nectar, as it is to sell 
their land? My plan would be to 
have it sold off in townships, on the 
same terms as schoo] land is now sold, 
the bees to be kept two miles from the 
town lines, and the small producers to 
have the privilege of keeping bees 
until the owner of such territory has 
a stipulated number of colonies of bees. 


The above plan would undoubtedly 
raise a disturbance at first, the same as 
actual settlers do with ‘ squatters.” 
Can any one tell how many bee-farms 
there would then be in the United 
States? One of the advantages of 
this plan would be, the ease with which 
the statistics could be gathered. 


But ‘‘to err, is human,” so the pro- 
fessor may be wrong ; or, what is more 
probable, I may be wrong in my 
deductions. 
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ARKANSAS. 
Bee-Keeping in Southwestern 
Arkansas—Bees Dying, etc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY R. M. RAWLINS. 





Last year the honey crop was cut 
short by the drouth, the bees storing 
only about $ of a crop.. Linden did 
not yield any honey, but the honey- 
flow up to May 15, was better than 
usual ; after that the bees gathered but 
little surplus, in faet we did not take 
any after the rattan bloom in May. 
They had more honey than they really 
needed, unless it isin a late spring, 
such as we have sometimes. 

Here bees are usually wintered on 
the summer stands, with the top stories 
on the hives. Beesdo not freeze to 
death much, the greatest loss being 
from starvation, which occurs in 
March and April, after the hives are 
full of combs of brood and bees ; when 
itis cold and rainy, if they have not 
plenty of honey, they have to be 
watched very closely and fed. With 
the movable-frame hive this can be 
attended to much better than with the 
box-hive, hence the loss is not so great 
now as formerly. 

The principal honey plants are rat- 
tan, holly and linden (or “linn,” as it 
is called here). The fall flowers are 
principally asters, but cotton yields 
some honey. Clover is not sown very 
much, but the farmers are increasing 
the acreage in this honey-plant. We 
are dependent upon the forests for the 
most of our honey, and they are being 
cut down and the land cultivated, so 
we will have to encourage the planting 
of clover more than ever. 

The box-hive bee-keepers say that 
the bees do not produce as much honey 
now as they used to do. They surely 
do not for such bee-keepers ; but the 
Italian bees, kept in movable-frame 
hives, average per colony about 40 
pounds, on the hills; bees near the 
river-bottoms produce one-half more. 


The Union and its Non-Suppuorters. 


I think, as the editor has said, that 
among so many bee-keepers it is a 
shame that no more belong to the 
“Union.” It is too bad for an honest 
industry to be trampled upon as has 
been done in Mr. Z. A. Clark’s case, 
at Arkadelphia. Mr. Clark had in- 
vested a considerable sum of money in 
bees and fixtures, and had increased 
them to the number of colonies that he 
expected to keep (150 or 175 colonies), 
expecting to get a living from the bees. 


Bees Dwindling and Dying. 


Last spring, 5 colonies in 12-frame 
Simplicity hives, with top-stories on, 
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honey, commenced dwindling. The 
bees that work seem to die the worst. 
Their abdomens are somewhat swollen, 
they crawl out and try to fly, and 
when the affected ones do work, it is 
very easy to detect that they are sick. 
Some hop from the alighting-board, 
and lie flapping their wings until they 
die. Some are dragged out by the 
well bees, and some rest on the alight- 
ing-board, flapping their wings, and 
constantly kicking and rubbing their 
feet. About the same number of colo- 
nies are ina similar predicament this 
spring, but not all of the ones that 
were affected last year. 


The best.colony in the yard is one 
of the sick ones. I say “sick,” but I 
do not know what is the trouble with 


them. It cannot be the diarrhea, and 
if they are poisoned, why are not more 


of them affected ? 

During the honey-flow last year, 
they gradually stopped dying, but the 
colonies became very weak before it 
ceased. Is there anything that bothers 
bees at night? It seems to me that 
they were troubled in that way. Can 
any one, judging from what I have 
described, tell what ails the bees, and 
how to cure them ? 

Okolona, Ark. 








COLUMBUS, O. 


The Bee and Honey Show at the 
Centennial. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. A. B. MASON. 





The following is the premium list 
for bees, hdhey, apiarian supplies, 
etc., for the Ohio Centennial Exposi- 
tion to be held at Columbus, O., from 
Sept. 4 to Oct. 19, 1888. 

No entry-fee will be required, and 
no charge made for space in this class, 
and all intending exhibitors in this 
class will be furnished with entry- 
blanks, rules, regulations, ete., free on 
application to me. Others desiring 
premium lists, etc., should apply to L. 
N. Bonham, Secretary, Columbus, O. 

Exhibitors can begin arranging their 
exhibits on Aug. 21. Exhibitors’ ad- 
mission tickets, good during the Ex- 
position, $5.00. Competition and ex- 
hibition in this class, is confined te 
Ohio. 

A building is to be erected for this 
Department, and it is very desirable to 
know at once how many will want 
space, and how much they will want 
for honey, and how much for other 
exhibits, so as to have the building of 
suitable dimensions ; and I hope such 
as intend to make an exhibit will let 
me know immediately, what space 
they will need. Sometime since I made 
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such a request in Gleanings, and only 
two responded. At that rate no build- 
ing will be needed, for a corner in 
some other building would do, and 
Ohio bee-keepers would have occasion 
to be ashamed of their lack of inter- 
est in this display of the State’s ma- 
terial progress in this direction during 
a hundred years. 

It is expected that the annual meet- 
ing of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society will be held in Columbus 
during the Exposition, agd Ohio bee- 
keepers ought, and I trust will, have 
pride enough in the good name of their 
State, and in this industry, to make 
the grandest display ever made on this 
continent. 

As shown below, there is a first, sec- 
ond, and third premium offered on 
most of the exhibits, or articles, and 
the total amount offered is over $400, 
being the largest amount ever offered 
by any State. 

Such exhibitors as do not desire to 
remain at the Exposition, can leave 
their exhibits in my care, and they 
will be looked after and cared for to 
the best of my ability, and without 
charge ; and such as do not care to 
arrange their exhibits themselves (ex- 
cept for display of comb and extracted 
honey) can send their exhibits to me 
at Columbus. O., after Aug. 21, with 
all charges paid, and I will see that 
they are properly placed and cared 
for, without charge, and they can 
visit the Exposition at such time as 
will best suit their convenience, and 
find their exhibits all in place. 


I am in hopes that we shall be able 
to have an apiary established on the 
grounds, and have public manipulation 
of the colonies by bee-keepers who 
niay visit the Exposition. As the Ex- 
position is intended to show the 
material advancement of Ohio in a 
hundred years, it will be ‘just the 
thing” to have on exhibition the most 
antiquated appliances, as well as the 
most modern, and to show also how 
bees used to be kept and honey ob- 
tained, and I hope those having old 
things of interest in bee-keeping 
whether they live in Ohio or not, will 
correspond with me with a view to 
having such things on exhibition. 

The old «log gum,” box-hive, and 
the straw hive, all with bees at work 
in them, will be among the attractions, 
«if it takes all summer” to get them. 
The cow-bells, tin horns, and tin pans 
that used ‘‘to make the bees alight,” 
will recall to some ‘ the days of child- 
hood,” and make them young again. 

Here is the Premium List in the 
Apiarian Department : 

Bees, Honey, and Apiarian Supplies. 
A. B. Mason, AUBURNDALE, O., Superintendent. 
All entries close Aug. 6. Anything com- 


peting for a single premium cannot be in- 
cluded in a display. Colonies must be 
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exhibited in such a shape as to be readily 
seen at least on two sides. Such provision 
will be made for the display of comb honey 
and other articles that might be injured by 
), that it can be exhibited without 
crates. Everything must be in place by the 
morning of Sept. 4, 1888, 


Best display of comb honey (largest and most 
attractive) $25 





o0cccccec econ eeseeeeneeccoucosoes 00 
Second WOES 0 ccc ccccccccccccessepspeseeteeneuneces 20 00 
ee eres 15 00 
Best display of ompoaet honey (largest and 
most attractive).. 25 
Gocons De best 00 
Third 00 
Best Saale of extracted honey, not less than 
20 Ibs., in best shape for sans bendess 5 00 
Secones best teagrecterteeeceeeeeees gmbedbessse 4 00 
GE BORG in cccdoccccccce cocccntsemesese: seccccce 300 
Best aie of comb honey, not less than 20 
Ibs., in best shape for retailing.......... 5 00 
Second best ...........s-sseeee MAAEEE cobeeocdces 400 
EE WERE. o ceccccecccccccoscccgbbnesespeegescoe<e 
Best colony of bees, numerical strength @ pa 


purity of race being competing Speake. 10 
WG BESS 20s cccccccvcccees sommenbeendtoccesee 8 


Re i Ree aa 6 00 
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i oF i abeoce cee “- aie wise. eevccce inte 
of honey-producing plants..... 
Soccsdoccccceccvedeeseseesbes ov «++. 1000 
- 500 
- 800 
- 600 
400 
6 00 
5 00 
. 400 
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Seco - 500 
Third best 400 
Best foundation for a brood-chamber, made 

on ue pavonses oc ccvecckeshtnebedebedoecece 400 
Bocond be b0cschabecatccesoaneinnebelennieees 8 00 
Third 200 
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FOUNDATION. 


Historical Description of the 
New Comb Foundation. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 


A bee-keeper of Thuringia, the 
homeland of Baron von Berlepsh, in 
Germany — a Mr. Koerbs in Bath 
Berka—has been successful in produc- 


oo | dation has the following advantages : 


oo | Koerbs told me this, I wrote to him, 
00| that he promised a good deal. Though 


For a few years he had subjected his 
invention to a test, and found that it 
works very well. 

A careful observation of the bees, 
suggested by a remark in the third 
and fourth edition of my book, ‘‘ The 
Practical Bee-Keeper,” prompted him 
to make experiments. His new foun- 


1. It is made of pure wax,by means of 
a hand-press, and it is not used by the 
queen for breeding, even if the foun- 
dation-combs are put in the brood-nest. 
2. It is very durable, and the most 
delicate combs of such foundation will 
stand the employment of a full force 
in extracting the honey. 

3. The honey is extracted very 
quickly, the operation scarcely requir- 
ing half the time that others take. 

4. In bad seasons, these combs re- 
main empty, not being used for breed- 
ing, and there being, unfortunately, no 
honey to collect. 

5. The bees store no pollen there. 


The separation of the honey com- 
partment in the hive, from the brood- 
nest, becomes superfluous. As Mr. 


I knew him as a successful bee-keeper, 
and fortunate inventor of a frame ma- 
chine, I nevertheless was not over- 
sanguine in regard to his latest inven- 
tion. But as Mr. Koerbs offered to 
give me particulars of his invention, I 
gave him my word of honor not to 
divulge his secret. Full particulars 
were given me, and in addition I re- 
ceived one of. Mr. Koerbs’ combs of 
foundation, completed by the bees, 
from which the honey had been ex- 
tracted several times. 

The matter did appear to me to be 
very simple, and I thought that if this 
new invention should accomplish only 
half of what Mr. Koerbs expects it to 
do, we shall undoubtedly see a great 
revolution in the manufacture of comb 
foundation, as well as in bee-keeping. 

Mr. Koerbs has sold the patent of 
his invention to Mr. Otto Schulz, a 
German manufacturer of foundation 
on a great scale, who now has, by his 
patent, the right to manufacture this 
new foundation in Germany and Aus- 
tria, and no one in these countries 
has the permission -to use the new 
combs, except after buying the comb 
foundation from Mr. Schulz. 

I do not like patents in bee-keeping | ¢ 
matters, and should have been very 
glad if another plan were carried out, 
to the benefit of both the inventor of 
the combs, and the bee-keepers of Ger- 
many and Austria. 

In order to enable bee-keepers to 
manufacture their requirements of|* 
such combs for themselves, Mr. Koerbs 
has started a subscription to a pamph- 





ing a new kind of comb foundation. 


the ecaiilihabe a the Soldetion. and 
the method of using it are described, 
Any one who would agree to take this 
pamphlet at 25 cents, would, in due 
time, receive a copy, postpaid, in case 
Mr. Koerbs secured at least a few thou. 
sand subscribers. The pamphlet would 
be mailed to all subscribers on the 
same day. But only- 350 subscribers 
had agreed to buy the pamphlet. Many 
of the German bee-keepers condemned 
this way, and pleaded for a patent. 
Mr. Koerbs applied fora patent, and 
then sold it to Otto Schulz. 


And now comes the secret: The 
new comb foundation is one-sided, with 
prolonged honey-cells. One side of a 
frame is closed with a tin sheet, coy- 
ered with wax and worked into foun- 
dation. The bees work out the cells 
to double the length, and fill them 
only with honey. Perhaps many bee- 
keepers have seen one-sided combs in 
hives full of honey, and many perhaps 
have had combs with prolonged cells 
on both sides of each comb, and have 
seen only honeyinthem. I do not 
doubt that a comb of such qualities as 
Mr. Koerbs claimed for his, would be 
of great benefit for every bee-keeper, 
if he only understands how to use it in 
the right way; and this way will be 
found out, I think, next season. 

Wilsnack, Germany, March 12, 18838. 


CONVENTION NOTICES. 


@ The Darke County Union ng on Friday, Asso- 
Sates will hold its —- meeting on Frid ney: i 
27, 1888, at Ansonia, O. 


The next meeting of the N. W. Ills. and 8. W. 
is. Bee-Keepers’ Association will > in Ruck 
ton, Ills., May 22, 1888. D. LLER, Sec. 


&@” The spring meeting of the Wisconsin Lake 
Shore Center Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
on May 31, 1888, in Mueller’ 8 Hall, at Kiel, W 

FERD. “kaorbow, ‘See. 


wlt'p The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 
ll hold its spring no on May 8, 1888, at Cort 
land, N. Y., at 10 a.m. Il bee-ke rs are invited. 


BEACH, Sec. 


@ The Keystone makakiaeds Association will 
hold its sixth annual meeting in the Court House at 
Scranton, Pa., on Tuesday, May 8, 1888, at 19 a.m. 
All bee-keepers are invited. A: A. DAVIS, See. 


2” The annnual meeting of the Western Bee 
Keepers’ Association will be held at petepentencs 
Mo., at the Court House, on April 25, 1888. will 
be carried on as a sociable, friendly gathering. let 
all bring their baskets and have a good tim 

. PSsrer Otto, See. 


ce The sane enene) means of the Progressive 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the Sons of 
Temperance Hall at at Bainbridge Centre, O., on Thurs 
day, > Parties wishing conveyance from 
e Station, on the Erie railroad 3 miles 
distant, — owe ee notify Mr. L. H. Brown, Bissels, 
Geauga so that Sra. o can be made 
for the ace All interested are invited 
DEMA BENNETT, Sec. 


a. The next meeting of the Susquehanna Co unt 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at New Mil 

ford, Pa.,on May 5, 1888. The following subjects are 

to be considere i, =. oe for pleasure and pro 

es work ‘with 8S it advisable to use 

foundation? If so,to what a, ?—How can we 

make our Association of the most practical! value ” 

its members. All are cordially invited to come. 

H. M. SEELEY, See. 


te The har annual meeting of the Texas Stale 
Bee-Kee ’ Association will be held at the bee 
yards o Vice-President W. R. Graham, ae Gree 
ville Hunt Co., Texas, on May 2 and 3, 18%. 4 
leading feature of the Convention will be criticism 
upon subjects that have been mentioned in the bee 
papers. good time is expected, so let all Tex# 
and Arkansas bee-keepers attend. A cordial invr 
tation is extended to all bee-keepers wheresoeve? 





let in which his experiments, and also 


dispersed. Remember, no hotel bills to pay at ou 
conventions ! B. F. CARROLL, See. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1888. " Time and Place of Meeting. 


27.—Darke , at Ansonia, O. 
Aye. 31: 7S Roe Reon Union City, Ind. 


2, 3.~Texas State, at Greenville. Tex. 
er, “2 F. Carroll, ng Grove, Tex. 


3.—Prog: ive, at Bainbridge Center. Ohio. 
oem Miss Dema Bennett. Sec., Bedford, O. 


May 5.—Susquehanna County, at New Milford, ~ 


H. M. , 8ec., Harford, 


7.-Welland County, at Welland, Ont. 
et - ty: Dunn. 


a Sec., Ridgeway, Ont. 
— ‘stone, at Scran Pa. 
May 8.—Keytnur A. Davis, Bec., Clark’s Green, Pa. 


rtland at Cortiand, N. Y. 
May 8—Cortland Unto Sec., Cortland, N. Y. 


— at Nashua, lowa. 
ay 10—Saeam H. TL. Bouse. Sec. Ionia, lowa. 


22.—N. W. Ills. & 8. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ills. 
May 22.—N. W Us eiler, Sec, Cherry Valley, lits. 


- Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
May 31.— Wis. Tera. Zastrow, Bec. Millnome, Wis. 


.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
“os J. M. Clark, Sec., Denver, Colo. 
(2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars cf 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


IXITISEEEEEEEREREREELECEU UCU 
OR LE 
Working on the Forest Bloom. 
—T. M. Edwards, Kerrville, Tenn., on Aprii 
16, 1888, writes : 

My bees are now booming on the great 
varity of forest trees ha are now in 
bloom. The poplars will be in full bloom 
in a few days. } bees wintered well ; out 
of 120 colonies only one starved to death, 
and 4 were queenless. There are no 


bees 
diseased in this country, and the prospects 
are fine. I had one swarm on April 14. 
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High Water in Iowa.—John B. 
Lindle, Muscatine, Iowa, on Apritl 16, 1888, 
writes : 

I have had may Cote of trouble with high 
water. Over 100 head of cattle and horses, 
and over 60 sheep, and a lot of hogs are all 
on about 60 acres of dry land, the balance of 
my farm (consisting of 400 acres in rr 
being flooded with water. This changes all 
of my farming calculations. There is water 
in the cellar now. Cedar river is higher 
than any time since 1860. I have feed enough 
for my stock, but my poor bees suffer the 
most, as a fi to the timber 
which is one-half mile distant, with one 
sheet of water for miles around on three 
sides of my place. The trees are budding, 
and also the willows. As the bees come in 
onthe “home stretch” with pollen, they 
tire and chill with the cold wind, and drop 
by the hundreds to rise no more, then swept 
off by the current. It seems that one ex- 
treme follows another. 


Experimenting with Bees.—John 
Boerstler, Vashon, Wash. Ter.,on April 6, 
1888, writes : 


Yesterday morning, about 10 o’clock, I 
noticed that the bees in hive No. 3, were not 
flying. Lrapped on the hive, but 1 could 
not hear a sound ; so 1 opened the hive, and 
there | found all the bees dead. I picked 
up the queen and layed her on the ground, 
and then I brushed all of the bees on the 
ground, but not a bee moved. I studied for 
five minutes what to do, and final! put all 
the bees and queen intoa pail, ro | laced 
them near the stove in the house. What do 
youthink they did? They began to move, 
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when I breathed on them, and after an 
hour's work they were all revived. I made 
syrup, and fed it to them in the combs, and 
a great many of them are flying I 
believe that I will yet save them m as 
close a call as I ever have known bees to 
have in my 20 youre of bee-keeping. The 
bees are all richt again to-day, and I think 
that they will do well by feeding them 


as I 
am doing. 





Condition of the White Clever. 


1888, says : 


My bees have wintered well. I lost 8 col- 
onies out of 34. In this of the country 
I think that the white clover is badly dam- 

ed. At New Castle, where my bees are, 
it does not seem to be much injured. 





Wintering Bees in Idaho.—Ff. H. 
McDonald, Star, Idaho, on April 10, 1888, 
writes : 


The winters being usually mild here, bees, 


stands, without any preweeen. The last 
winter ag bw than usual, a few colo- 
nies froze to death, and others were made 
weak by the cold. On their first flight they 
daubed the hives considerably, but they 
soon became all right. The first pollen was 
gathered on Feb. 17. Colonies 
up fast, and are now strong. 


Bees Not in Good Condition.— 
Christian Weckesser, Marshallville, O., on 
April 16, 1888, says : 


Bees are not in very good condition, gen- 
erally, in this vicinity, and a very large per 
cent. have died. Cool wi are prevailing, 
and many bees will yet die, if very well 
eared for. I notice that those colonies that 
= fed -_ in =e ie: and mg oe vad 
with, are the worse for it, apparently. Those 
wintered in the cellar are the bes' 
but most of them, though strong, h 
— brood when placed on the summer 
8 8. 





Good Outlook tor the Bees.—B. 
A. Manley, Milo, Iowa, on April 11, 1888, 
says: 


March is gone, and April brings a good 
outlook for . My bees wint in ex- 
cellent condition. I packed them in corn- 
eorb chaff from an elevator, which I will 
describe at some future time. Sometime 
ago it was thought that bees were wintering 
well in this section, but April reveals the 
fact that only the bees that were well cared 
for in the fall were able to get through. I 
hear of some losing all, and some having a 
small remnant left. But the thoughtful 
ones have noreason to complaiu. My bees 
are using this fine weather with all their 
might. I saw them carry in natural pollen 
on April 2. This is a good country for 
white clover, and it is starting up nicely. 








Experience in jBee-Keeping.— 
Jesse Willis & Son, St. Charles, Mich., on 
April 10, 1888, write : 


Our experience with bees dates back 20 or 
25 years, the first colony being taken from a 
bee-tree; since that time we have never 
been without bees. We have tried almost 
all kinds of hives—patented, moth-proof, 
and non-swarming—as claimed by the mak- 
ers, and many other kinds, and we have 
come to the conclusion that the closed-end 
Quinby is preferable for our own use; but 





we find them somewhat unhandy wiien 





—Rev. M. Mahin, Bluffton, Ind., on April 4, | qo 


as a -_ are wintered on the summer 


ve built 
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shipping bees. We now have 250 colonies 
of hybrids. We winter them in chaff hives 
with fair success, and work exclusively for 
comb honey, which we find the most profit- 
able. The most of our honey is sh _ 
north, to Bay City, Saginaw, and er 
cases as our home market requires but 
ittle. We generally aim to our ¢ 

and sections ready, and also foundation 
fastened in the sections, before the honey- 
flow comes. Our greatest trouble has been 
in fastening foundation in sections, and we 
have been helped out of that with one of the 
iatest foundation fasteners. Our best honey- 
w is from white clover and basswood. 
Kars aay peney comes from wild rice and 

m-balls. ' 





Colonies Need Building Up.— 
Rev. John Hunt, Plain City, O., on April 
11, 1888, writes : 


Last fall I had 20 colonies of bees. Last 
season Was a very r one for honey. The 
white clover yielded nothing. I had no 
swarms, and no surplus honey—not even a 
supply for the bees themselves. Three col- 
onies died during the winter, and the re- 
mainder are weak in numbers, though ap- 

rently in good condition, but will need 

uilding up Rreatly to take advan of 
the honey season, i it should be a one. 
I have fed them on sugar syrup. 


Bees Booming in Tennessee.— 
John H. Christie, Dyersburg, Tenn., on 
April 9, 1888, says : 


Bees are fairly booming. I do not think 
that I ever have seen them in as good con- 
dition at this time of the yearas they are 
now. Someof my bees have begun work 
in the sections. I hada swarm on April 6. 
Peach and plum trees are through blooming, 
and , apple and cherry are now in full 
blast. Strawberry beds look white. [ lost 
but one colony outof about 100 in winter- 
_ , and that starved to death for the want 
of honey. 








Clamp for Wintering Bees.— 
Justus Chapman, Woodville, Mich., on 
April 14, 1888, writes : 


I started in the s of 1887 with 2 colo- 
nies, having lost the balance of my bees 
during the previous winter. I increased 
them to 6 colonies, and took off 50 one- 

und sections of white clover honey. The 

ives were heavy theJast of October, when 
they were put into a clamp, a la Hutchin- 
son, without cushions or division-boards, or 
other extras. They were taken out on April 
9, and were ail right excepting a slight 
diarrhea. 


Heavy Loss in Bees — Alfalfa 
Seed.—E. Jarvis, Fairgrove, Mich., on 
April 14, 1888, says : 


There is, I think, a heavy loss of bees in 
this region, and many colonies have no 
honey left. Wecould not well double up 
colonies last fall, as there were many bees 
in each hive. Ihave 4 colonies left from 
20. Some were in 2 shed, and some out in 
the wind. Two of those wintered outside 
are alive. My bees three years ago were 
hybrids, Cyprians and blacks. One queeu 
mated with a yellow drone in 1887. here 
can ys alfalfa or lucerne seed by the 
pound 


[lt is worth 40 cents per pound by mail. 
lt can be ‘obtained at this office.—Ep. ] 


Scatter the Leaflets.—Look at the 
list (with prices) on the second page. 
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Comb Honey in 5c, Packages.— 
Mr. W. Harmer, of Manistee, Mich., has for 
three years been engaged in putting up 
comb honey in 2-ounce packages, and has 
sold several thousands of them. Mr. A. I. 
Root, editor of Gleanings, visited his apiary 
last December, and thus describes in that 
paper his method of making these small 
sections : 


He takes a % board, just long enough to 
slip inside of a Langstroth frame. Then 
with a jack-plane, set coarse, he scoops off 
the shavings. The shavings, of course, roll 
up; but he tumbles them into a pail of 
water ; and when they get well soaked, 
they are straightened out, piled up and 
dried. This gives thin strips of veneer, 
and cheaper than youcan imagine. He then 
fixes a board as in the second engraving. 
— : yma frame is slipped over this 

oard. 

1 want to oa first, that these little blocks 
are made by gluing a *¢ board on top of a & 
board, as you see. Now, with a circular 
saw,cut grooves clear through the thin board 
until the saw strikes the thick one. These 
grooves are of such a width that three of the 
afore-mentioned strips of veneer will drop 
into each groove, the strips running length- 
wise of the frame. When this is done, three 
short pieces of veneer are dropped into the 
grooves crosswise. But to make these bits 
of wood stay in place when the frame is 
pulled up, a little glue is put into each cor- 
ner, with a camel’s-hair brush. You want 
to be careful, so the glue will not run in too 
far, and stick to the form. Before you put 
in the glue, however, drop some little 
squares of foundation into each little sec- 
tion. The glue should just catch each cor- 








ner of the foundation. When the whole 
thing is dry, lift it off and hang it in the 
hive. When the little sections are full and 
sealed over, take frame and all to the gro- 
cer; slip off the outside, and show him that 
he can separate the squares into long strips. 
With a sharp knife he can now cut them up 
into little cakes as wanted. If a customer 
wants two, four, six, or eight, let him have 
them all in a slice, to save handling so 
many loose pieces. 


The engravings were kindly furnished by 
Mr. Root from Gleanings, and this descrip- 
tion by Mr. Harmer is also from the same 
source. 


Getting small _ sections filled, never 
troubled me; forI Knew that bees would 
fill spaces with comb honey that are a little 
more than a quarter of an inch, so that. 
with a good honey-flow, I was not afraid 
but that they would fill a 2-inch space. I 
would ony just here, that I have had sec- 
tions well filled, only 84 of an inch square, 
so that, in this particular, 1 was all right; 
and I have proved to my satisfaction, and, 
I think, to the satisfaction of the few bee- 
keepers who have called on me, that I have 
developed a practical system for making 
small sections out of shavings from a com- 
mon hand-plane, and will suit any size of 
sections for less than 1 pound of honey,with 
the proper mold or form for adjusting them. 


GLEAMS OF NEMS. 





The reasons why | wanted them are, first, 
because I have seen comb honey cut in 
pieces, making it leak in every instance, 
often being a nuisance, daubing everything 
causing considerable trouble, and making it 
difficult to give a customer, perhaps a bo 
or small child, a few cents’ worth of com 
honey; for every one has not 20 cents to 
spare to buy a whole section; and if the 
had, they do not always want so much. 
think there are very few grocerymen who 
would cut a comb to suit such customers ; 
and there are thousands of children around 
us that do not know the taste of comb hone 
on this account. I also thought that well- 
to-do people would buy them for the pur- 





pose of putting one on each plate instead of 
serving or cutting into a large comb. These 
reasons have all been verified, for I have 
found such customers ee in every 
instance. I have not had the opportunit 
of trying them at Fairs, but I should thin 
they would be just the thing, and would as 
readily bring 5 cents fora 2-ounce section 
as 4 ounces would on a piece of paper. That 
is what I sell them for, which is at the rate 
of 40 cents per pound, so that, in making 
these sections in the winter, you have 
profitable employment. 

I can put hundreds together, and comb 
foundation in them in a or: ready for the 
honey-flow in summer. The size I have 
been making you will find by dividing a 
Langstroth brood-frame by 10 one way and 
4the other. The shavings for this size are 
é of an inch wide, and 1-36 of an inch thick. 

find this size, when filled, to weigh 2 
ounces. Ihave just weighed 15 separately, 
which are on the work-bench, ready for 
market, and were not selected for uniform- 
ity of weight, and each one just balanced 
the seales at 2 ounces. 


If these little cakes of comb honey can be 
put on sale in groceries, on the cars, at 
fairs, ete., they will prove a great boon not 
alone to honey-producers, but to humanity 
in general, by placing a pure sweet in small 
quantities within the reach of all. 





Chaucer to Longfellow is the title 
of a new book just published by Johnson & 
Erskine, 107 Madison St., Chicago. This 
book contains 656 royal octavo pages, being 
a selection of lectures on English literature 
by the late Prof. John Fraser, a man of rare 
and scholarly attainments. 

Among the great names of the period that 
come under review in the lectures are 
Chaucer, Surrey, Wyatt, Sidney, Raleigh, 
Spenser, Bacon, Shakespeare, Webster, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Shelley, Ben Jonson, 
Milton, Burns, Hood, George Eliot, Mrs. 
Browning, Madame De Stael, the Bronte 
Sisters, Margaret Fuller, Mrs. Stowe and 
the Modern Novel, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
and Scotch poetry. Among all these great 
names there is no single one that the student 
of literature wants to miss, and nowhere 
will be found more concise and clear views 
of the true literary worth of each. 

Prof. Fraser was an acknowledged master 
in literature. He combined scholarly abili- 
ties and culture, with a pure and popular 












style. He instructs and conveys inform. 
tion in the most pleasing and interesting 
way. His lectures afford a rare opportunity 
at a trifling cost, of acquiring a knowledge 
of great men and their writings, which wij) 
become more and more in good society , 
mark of refinement, and a test of gener 
accomplishment. Those who aspire tp 
write gracefully and accurately, wil! fing 
this book invaluable. Price, $3.00. It cay 
be obtained of the publishers. 


(XESRSSSSASAAASAEEESISSEEIEI rr) 
INTERROGATORIES. 
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Colonies Close Together.—f. ¢ 
Haven, Belleville, Kans., on April 19, says; 


I have 41 colonies of bees, and all appear 
to be doing well. Eighteen colonies were 
wintered in the cellar, and 23 colonies not 
on the summer stands, but were placed op 
a bench, close together, for the convenience 
of packing straw around them. They ar 
all doing finely at present. 1. Will there be 
any harm in leaving them so close together 
during the summer? Or should they be 
ey further apart? 2. If so, what would 

e the best way of getting them separated, 
without their going back and being lost? 
3. Is there any way to —— the bees 
from gathering around the watering-tank 
where cattle drink ? 


1. Place them further apart. 

2. Move them a little at a time. Jarring 
and smoking aid in causing the bees to 
mark their location anew. 

8. It will be very difficult to prevent the 
bees from watering where they now do, 
unless the place is dried up, compelling 
them to seek another. 








Tight Hive Bottoms and Cov- 
ers.—F. Roulo, Portville, N. Y., on April 
23, 1888, says : 

Last fall I put 99 colonies in the cellar, 
and 59 out-of-doors packed in chaff. Both 
lots seem to have wintered equally well. 
Bees in this vicinity have wintered com- 
paratively well; but they are affected cov- 
siderably with the diarrhea, which | think 
is caused by so much cider being made here 
last fall. fo. my bees out on April 1’, 
and after reducing 6 by doubling up, I have 
152 colonies left. I would like to have this 
question answered: Are not bees 00 
warm with a tight bottom and cover on the 
8-frame Heddon-Langstroth hive, ata tew- 
perature of 45°, ine seemed to need more 
ventilation. 


No; thousands of colonies are every Wil: 
ter carried through in perfect health a 
ranged just as you mention. It is not more 
ventilation which your bees need. Very 
likely they are becoming overloaded with 
fecal matter, which is not caused by to 
much or too little ventilation. 





Honey Candy.—C. H. Drummond, of 
Winslow, Maine, says: 

I should like to ask, through the AMERI 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, if any one will tel! how 
to make honey candy, or is it patented’ 

The methods are not patented, but so far 
we have not been able to get a formula for 
publication. When we do, such will appea 
in the BEE JOURNAL. 
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4re the Zine Queen-Excluders a 
Disadvantage ? 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 538.—Have you demonstrated in 
ructice, that the zinc queen-exciuder is a 
findrance to the passage of the from 
tbe brood-chamber to the supers? In other 
words, have you found any difference in the 
quantity of honey stored where such were 
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\ used ?— Mo. 
; No.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 
Lae No, to both questions.—A. B. Mason. 
eae Inever used a queen-excluder.—M. 
7 Be Maar. 
tal Ido not think that it is any hin- 
ies not fmdrance.—A. J. Coox. 
ok. I have seen no difference in the 
hey ar Jamount of honey stored, by its use.— 
here be HB Eugene SECOR. 
ogether . 
they be Ihave not had experience enough 
t would to give a decided answer.—C. H. Dis- 
arated, ae 
» lost? Ie BERN. 
1e bees It has seemed to me that there was a 
ng-tank HAMM difference, though I have not experi- 
mented largely in this direction.—J. 
M. HAMBAUGH. 
Jarring . 2 
bees to Ido not think that the zinc makes 
any difference in the amount of honey 
ent the stored. If it does, I have not been 
ow do, agg able to discover it.—G. M, Doo.irrie. 
pelling Summing up the advantages and 
disadvantages in its use, I find the 
latter over-balance the former ; and I 
| Cove believe that I can get more honey 
» April when itis not used.—J. P. H. Brown. 
Ihave used the zine queen-excluder 
2 cellar, s0 little that I cannot answer. The 
4 Lae slat honey-board serves me for a 
d com queen-excluder.—C. C. Mier. 
oS Ihave demonstrated by the use of 
de here fae SeVeral hundred of them, and for three 
\pril 1’, 9M years, that they are not a hindrance.— 
oe James HEDDON. 
ees t00 No. During the last season I had 
r By hn several colonies with queen-excluding 
od more honey-boards that stored more surplus 
than any colonies that did not have 
ry wil- them; still I hardly think that the 
alth ar- queen-excluder is to be credited with 
ot more the difference. —R. L. Taytor. 
Very Ihave tested zine queen-excluders 
d with sufficiently to satisfy myself that they 
by too are a great advantage. Ido not find 
that less stores are secured when they 
are used.—J. E. Ponp. 
rond, of I have found no difference in the 
quantity of honey when using the per- 
awerr fg @'ted horizontal honey-boards. I 
‘ell how have no doubt, however, that many 
ed ? persons fail to get the full benefit of 
it so far MM the zine excluders, for the want of the 
aula for J knowledge of the proper way to make 
| appear MM 2nd use them. There is practically no 


difference between the wood-and-zinc 
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horizontal honey-board, and _ those 
made out of plain sheets of zinc, if 
the latter are rightly made, and all the 
departments of the hive are rightly 
made and adjusted. The difference 
is one of cost only. The perforated 
excluder is a success.—G.W.DEMAREE. 

The zine queen-excluders are no 
hindrance to the bees.—THeE Eprror. 


-———eP ee 


What and How to Feed Bees 
in the Spring. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 








Query 539.—1. When feeding bees in the 
aes what kind of sugar is best for syrup ? 
Should the syrup be thick or thin? 2. When 
an inside feeder is used, should it not be re- 
moved from the hive every morning, and left 
on only at night? Would it not raise a dis- 


turbance among the bees to leave it on dur- 


ing the day ? 3. Should the feeder be removed 
from the hive for re-filling, or should the 
syrup be poured into the feeder without re- 
moving the latter ?—New York. 

1. Standard ««C ” sugar made into a 
thin syrup. 2. No. 3. Let it remain. 
The less you disturb a colony, the bet- 
ter.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


1. Coffee A or granulated sugar 
made into rather thin syrup. 2. No. 
3. It depends upon circumstances, and 
the style of feeder used.—Dapant & 
Son. 

1. Granulated. 2. I would not re- 
move it. 3. I would not use a feeder 
that had to be removed every time you 
filled it.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Granulated or coffee sugar. I 
should use about 2 pounds of water to 
1 pound of sugar. 2. No; not if your 
hive is bee-proof. 3. Fill the feeder 
without removing it.—R. L. Taytor. 


1. Almost any kind will do, but I 
use either granulated or coffee A, and 
make it a little thinner than for win- 
ter feed. 2. No, to both questions. 3. 
I would not use a feeder that had to 
be removed to fill it.—A. B. Mason. 


1. Granulated is best. I would make 
the syrup much thinner than for win- 
ter use. 2. No. It is best to leave it 
where you will want it again. 3. No. 
It will be empty. Pour the syrup into 
it while on the hive, and save all this 
extra work.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


1. Granulated sugar, and tolerably 
thick, if much is needed. 2. Leave it 
on. 3. Pour it in the feeder on the 
hive. Beginners need to proceed with 
some caution about the whole business 
of feeding.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. Honey is better than any sugar 
when bees can fly freely. Granulated 
sugar is the most apt to be pure. 2. 
No; it will be well to leave it on all 
the time. 3. A properly made feeder 
should not need to be removed to be 
filled, and no contact with the bees is 
necessary.—JAMES HEDDON. 
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1. The purest is the best, but a good 
article of C sugar is good enough. 2. 
No. It will make no disturbance. 
When bees become a little accustomed 
to being fed, it produces no excitement 
in the hive. 3. That depends upon 
whether the feeder can be filled with- 
out being removed.—M. Manin. 


1. I have had limited experience. 
I should not be particular if the bees 
appeared to like it. I would have the 
syrup about the consistency of honey. 
2. It would not be practical to remove 
the feeder, if you were feeding many 
colonies. 3. It ought to be refilled 
without disturbing the colony.— 
EUGENE SEcor. 


1. Granulated sugar syrup; though 
any kind will answer for spring feed- 
ing. 2. No; not necessarily. Not at 
all if it is the right kind of a feeder. 
3. That would be according to the 
kind of feeder that you are using. One 
of the Shuck pattern is my favorite, 
which does not necessitate removal.— 
J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. It makes little difference, but I 
prefer granulated sugar at any time. 
I have it rather thin, and I like to 
have it a little warm. 2. I never move 
it at all, until done feeding for the 
season. 3. I would not like a feeder 
that had to be removed. I prefer to 
leave it in place, and to have it so 
made that we can feed without dis- 
turbing the bees a. all.—A. J. Coox. 


I use diluted honey, or sugar syrup 
of the best granulated sugar. I prefer 
it tolerably thin. I feed at night, only 
in quantity sufficient for the day’s 
needs, and leave the feeder on. It 
causes no trouble with myself. 3. I 
pour the syrup directly into the feeder 
without removing it. I can see no 
reason for taking the extra trouble 
caused by removing to fill it.—J. E. 
PonD. 

1. At all times of the yearlI use 
granulated sugar for feeding bees, when 
I use any, which is not very often. 
However, for spring feeding, C sugar 
will answer all purposes, and is pre- 
ferred by some. Thin syrup is best. 
2. Leave it in all the time, but feed 
only what will be used during the 
night. 3. Pour in the feed without 
removing the feeder, as syrup will not 
harm the bees if they do not drown in 
it.—G. M. Doo.iTrLe. 


1. I prefer the best unrefined New 
Orleans sugar, flavored with honey ; 
and coffee A as next choice. The 
former excites breeding best of all, 
when the weather is warm. Granu- 
lated sugar is a good winter food for 
old bees, but is nearly worthless for 
stimulative purposes, as nearly every 
element in the sugar is destroyed by 
poisonous acids. 2. Have the covers 








tight, and leave the feeders on the 








— 
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hive till done feeding. A close-fitting 
hive with a contracted entrance pre- 
cludes all robbing. 3. Just pour in 
the syrup while the feeder is in posi- 
tion on the hive. —G. W. DeMaREE. 

1. For spring feeding the syrup 
should be thin. Make it of A sugar. 
2. Leave the feeder in place, but give 
the bees only what is necessary. 3. 
Refill the feeder while on the hive, and 
save the trouble of removing it.—THE 
EDITOR. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





MANIPULATION. 


Easy and Profitable in Well- 
Adapted Hives. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





Although I was present at the Detroit 
Convention of bee-keepers in December, 
1885, where Mr. Heddon first called atten- 
tion to the system of management with his 
“new hive,” I heard him too imperfectly to 
get any adequate conception of his inven- 
tion. My head trouble returning soon after, 
and lasting mir two years, I lost allin- 
terest in bee-matters, and it was only in 
February last (my attention being recalled 
to this hive), that I was impressed with the 
idea that it might bea great step in advance, 
in practical bee-keeping. From the very 
start 1 saw that many abused the power of 
manipulation given by the Langstroth hive, 
because they failed to see that progress lay 
in reducing the necessary manipulations to 
a minimum. In the latest work of our 
honored Dzierzon, his wonderful acquain- 
tance with the habits of bees, seems, to 
Americans at least, to be greatly wasted 
upon a hive and system of management 
which would make our honey cost more 
than it would sell for. 

To manipulate with whole cases of frames 
instead of by single frames, seemed to me 
avery wide extension of the principle so 
much insisted on in my first work on bees, 
published in 1853, that a hive ought not to 
— one single unnecessary motion 

ither for the bee or its owner. 

Influenced by such considerations, I de- 
termined to see the actual workings of the 
Heddon hive in his apiary at Dowagiac, 
Mich. As the weather on my arrival there 
was too cold to handle bees, I carefully 
studied the hive. From what | know of the 
habits of bees, and construction of hives, 
just as a short examination of a Munn hive 
shows me that it is worthless either for 
amateur or practical uses—so the longer I 
studied the Heddon hive, the stronger was 
my belief that it would accomplish what he 
claimed for it. 

As soon as [ could see bees handled in 
these hives, and could handle them myself, 
all my favorable preposessions were fully 
confirmed, and knowing how little I could 
count upon the continuance of health, I felt 
thatin justice to the public, as well as to 
Mr. Heddon, I ought to put this opinion on 
record, by writing to some of my -keep- 
ing friends. 

think that no one who knows howl 
was deprived of the pow fruits of my 
own invention, will surprised that I 
should feel it to be-a@ positive duty to use 
what influence I may have among bee-keep- 
ers, to secure for Mr. Heddon both the 


honor and the profit to which he seems, not 








only to me, but to so many of our best api- 
a at home and abroad, to be justly en- 
titled. 


Suum Cuique—“T0 EACH HIS OWN.” 


From my earliest recollections my dear 
father bp merge this asa sacred duty upon 
his children—and I believe that all who 
know what [ have done and written in con- 
nection with bees, will bear me witness that 
I have not departed from the spirit of his 
teachings. It was this strong sense of dut 
to give honor to whom honor is due, whic 
made me desire, even before I had any cor- 
respondence with Mr. H. about his hive, to 
go to Dowagiac and judge of it for myself. 

will now describe some of the most im- 
portant things that I there witnessed : 


1. Before I saw the easy working of his 
frames (even in hives which had been occu- 
ies for several years by bees), with close- 
itting uprights (1 prefer this French term 
to our word, ends), I could not conceive 
how they could possibly be handled as 
rapidly or safely as the Langstroth frames. 
The propolis trouble alone seemed to forbid 
this. Judge of my surprise then to find, 
that by leaving no space for bees to get be- 
tween the uprights and the cases holding 
the frames, and by keeping the touchin 
surfaces of the uprights so closely pres 
together by the thumb-screws, as to leave 
no ee open wide enough for bee-glue, he 
had actually reduced the propolizing pro- 
pensity of bees to a minimum ! 

My knowledge of the trouble and delay in 
manipulating all the previous styles of 
close-fitting uprights, led me to think that it 
would be quite difficult to handle the Hed- 
don frames. To find that I was mistaken 
on this point, was a greater pine than 
the way in which the propolis difficulty was 
met. In handling Langstroth frames of the 
standard depth (and still more with —_ 
frames), bees are often hurt between the 
uprights and case—a thing impossible with 
the Heddon arrangement, while at the same 
time the uprights of his case—as they go 
down into the hive, when a frame is put 
back—only push the bees away instead of 

inching them between their closing sur- 

aces. When the Langstroth frames are 
put back, even by experts, it often happens 
that they must re-adjust the spacing, to get 
room for the last frame, whereas, the Hed- 
don frames always go to pcan ab tl laces. 
As a matter of fact then, the Heddon frames 
ean be safely handled with more rapidit 
than any in previous use ; thus securing all 
the advantages of close-fitting uprights 
without their old inconveniences. 


2. | was actually charmed to see how 
—_ the queen can be found in this hive. 

here is really no place where she can hide 
behind either the uprights of the frames, or 
on any of the frame pieces, or on the combs, 
which by a single inversion of their contain- 
ing case, have all been made to completely 
fillthe frames. Alarmed, now, by the in- 
troduction of both light and smoke into 
such a shallow case, she usually glides at 
once to the bottom-board to hide herself be- 


tween it and the bottoms of the frames. If | tracted 


she does not show up when the case is lifted 
off, she can, as 1 have seen, be readily 
shaken out from such shallow and uniformly 
straight combs, so as to be easily secured. 


Tocatch a queen with so little trouble, 
and with no danger of robbing, seems al- 
most too good a thing to be believed, until 
it is actually witnessed, and the mere 
thought that such afeat is possible, must 
recall to many of my readers their weary 
peg gg eaoe in the old styles of hives, un- 

er the broiling sun, and with the hateful 
annoyance of robber bees. 

3. Another important feature in this hive 
is the remarkable rapidity with which the 
exact condition of affairs, in the brood- 
ehamber, can be ascertained. In less time 
than is needed to remove and replace a sin- 
gle frame in other hives, a Heddon brood- 
section can be lifted off, and from its being 








shallow enough to allow a good view of t} 
combs from Doth above and below, even 
without shaking out the bees—the quantity 
of brood and honey, and everything else 
essential to be known, having been learned 
by a few glances of an expert’s eye—tie 
section may be replaced before any robbing 
can be done. 

4. The me size and lightness of the 
parts composing this hive, greatly facilitate 
all necessary manipulations in the apiary. 
and must therefore make it peculiarly ae. 
ceptable to all who for any reason wish to 
economize their physical strength. A weak 
person who cannot handle many hives 
needs it, and the strong man also needs it, 
that he may make all his strength tell, ip 
the management of the. largest possible 
number of colonies. 

5. Thesimple way of holding the frames so 
firmly in place by thumb-screws, admirably 
fits this hive for safe transport. I use the 
word tra’ in its widest sense, so as to 
include every movement of — of the parts 
of the hive, from the simple lifting off ofa 
section, to the carrying of a hive with bees 
for any purpose, to any distance, however 
short or long. I have seen a frame filled 
with comb, tossed about the room, and 
thrown out of a second story window—also 
awhole section of such frames slid, and 
even kicked about a room, and all with- 
out any injury to the combs. 


6. 1 am strongly impressed with the great 
advantages, which seem to me must cer- 
tainly be gained by one of the leading fea- 
tures of Mr. Heddon’s invention and sys- 
tem of management, viz: the divisible 

mber—but as thisis a point on 
which the season oo 17) gives me no 
8 Ng ae to speak from actual observa- 
tion, I relegate it to the many able bee 
keepers who can speak from their own ex- 
perience, remarking only that when capa- 
cious brood-chambers and surplus apart- 
ments are desired for any purpose, they can 
all be readily obtained in the best form, by 
the Heddon hive and system. 


7. Perhaps there was no feature in the 
Heddon hive which surprised me quite as 
much as the facility it affords for the use of 
the extractor. Indeed, when I first gave it 
my attention, [ was so ignorant of its scope, 
as to suppose that it was a conceded point 
that it could only be used profitably for the 

roduction of comb honey! This is one of 

he points where I cannot speak from my 
own actual observation ; but those in Dow- 
agiac, who have had the largest experience, 
affirm confidently, that, in a given time, 
they can actually extract more honey by the 
Heddon ge than they could with their 
Langstroth hives, and give these reasons 
for their belief : : 

Nearly all the bees can be easily shaken 
out of the combs of the extracting sections, 
and these quickly carried to a safe place, 
where the few bees not shaken out, will 
soon leave them. The ht frames of a 
section may then be turned outin a stand- 
ing position upon a table,by a single motion, 
their regular shallow combs uncapped with 
unusual rapidity, and all their contents «x- 
at the same time ; and nearly all of 
this work can be done wnder cover. Need 
anything more be said on this subject, to 
those who have followed the tedious routine 
of shaking and brushing off the bees from 
each separate comb in the sun, and exposed 
to robber bees ? 

8. It need hardly be said to any good bee- 
keeper, who has carefully weighed the 
above points in favor of the Heddon hive 
and system of management, how greatly it 
reduces in an apiary the liability of robbing. 
Those who have the Heddon hives wil! have 
no use for any bee-tent, when they can s0 
easily find the queen, or can shake out the 
bees from any section when necessary, 
examine it at leisure under cover. 

In reading this enumeration of benefits 
be had from Mr. Heddon’s invention, |t 
might seem that if I have not exaggerat 
them, any one of a number of them must be 
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, toa person who handles many colo- 
a, least the price of an individual right 
to use his patent. 

can only say that I have sought to avoid 
slover-statements, and have, in addition to 
what 1 could see with my own eyes, ques- 
tioned at much len some who have 
largely handled the Heddon hives, and have 
been — rd beginning, familiar bmg 
very step in progress of his invention. 
f would therefore not be a to risk 
reputation for sound Ba ees as to the 
reat value of the fo step which he 
o taken, even if I did not know that my 
opinion accords so well with the experience 
of many who have had the opportunity to 
put the hive and system to the testof prac- 
tical use. 

It is proper that I should say before clos- 
ing this article, that I have carefully ex- 
amined the claims of the Heddon patent, 
and the reasons which have been thought by 
some to invalidate them. Neither - ac- 
quaintance with the literature of bee-keep- 
ing, nor my nomen § with our patent 
laws, nor any facts which have been alleged 
against the Heddon mt, lead me fora 
moment to question its validity. 


History seems often to* repeat itself. In 
my own day, how often it was declared to 
beenough to invalidate the claims of the 
first person who had invented a hive, which 
commended itself at once to those most 
largely engaged in the production of honey 
—how often, I say, it was thought enough, 
to show that some one before me, had used 
aframe in a bee-hive. It mattered nothing 
that I never claimed to have been the first 
toinvent a _movable-frame—that my frame 
and way of usingit were fully described, 
and that the few frames which antedated 
mine were of no practical account—stil] the 
attempt was for many years persisted in (I 
sometimes shudder now at the bare recol- 
lection of those weary pn ee to persuade 
the fe public that my patent was 
invalid, 

On all sides patents sprung up, using, 
BUT NOT CLAIMING the most valuable fea- 
tures of my invention, and one bee-paper, 
having then the largest circulation, went so 
faras to aceuse me of perjuries, which, if 
committed, ought to have sent me,in my 
old age, to the penitenti Thus were the 
feelings of my wife and children outraged, 
and even where no credit was given to such 
atrocious accusations, many honest bee- 
keepers were so misled as to believe that 


‘they had a perfect right to the free use of 


my movable frames, or were induced to pay 
for infringing patents the money whic 
would have provided amply for me and 
mine, 

I do not think that the bee-keepers of this 
country will ever suffer a similar outrage to 
be perpetrated either against Mr. Heddon 
or any other honest inventor and benefactor. 

928 Steele Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 





BEES AND FLOWERS. 


Benefits of Bees to Agriculture 
and Horticulture. 





Read at the Fremont, Mich., Convention 
BY GEO. E. HILTON, 





From the very “ pointed” argument 
used by the bee in self-defense, either 
or imaginary, the masses believe 
that the sole occupation of the bee is to 
sting; and we often hear the remark 
that, ‘a bee will go ten rods out of its 
way, any time, to sting me.” 
_ Let us see if this be true. The bee, 
is hever more happy than when hard at 
work, and at a time when honey is 
coming in rapidly. There is nothing 


my )}j 
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hundreds of pounds of honey without 
the least protection of either smoke, 
veil or gloves. 


Why is nectar placed in the flower or 


blossom? Is it ne for the set- 
ting and maturing of the fruit? The 
scientific horticuturist says, No! Was 
it ponene there for the bee? Again the 
scientist says, No! Then let us exam- 
ine the mysterious construction of the 
blossom, and see if we can solve the 
problem, 

The blossoms are composed of one or 
more leaves called petals. The base of 
this is called the corolla, and there, as 
a rule, nectar is deposi The sta- 
mens or pollen-bearing stems—in other 
words, the male organs of the plant— 
—— beyond this nectar, and in or- 

er for the bee to secure this much 
coveted sweet she must brush by these 
stamens, and toa greater or less ex- 
tent the — adheres to the legs and 
body of the bee. It no sooner drains 
the cup that Nature has filled for a 
two-fold purpose, than it hies away to 
another, and here is where the wise 
economy of Nature is being performed. 
The bee in coming in contact with this 
second blossom, mingles the pollen of 
the two, impregnation takes p and 
all fruits and vines are made to bring 
forth fruit, ‘each after its own’ kind. 
If any doubt this assertion, next spring 
when your fruits, vines and clovers 
blossom, just before they open, with a 
bag having the meshes small enough to 
exclude insects, see how much it 
and seed you get from the blossoms 
thus treated. 

In the West, in some sections where 
the bee and hornet do not exist, they 
fail to raise pumpkins, for the want of 
something to fertilize the blossoms. 
In some of the mid-ocean islands the 
could not raise red clover seed unt 
they imported bumble bees to impreg- 
nate the blossoms. Now the Italian 
bee is aiding in this grand work. 


The bee is the friend of horticultur- 
ists and agriculturists, and as there is 
no insect that increases in such vast 
numbers so early in the spring when 
their services are so much needed, they 
are of more value to the farmer, gar- 
dener and fruit-grower than all other 
insects 


A man near Boston makes a business 
of raising cucumbers for the winter 
markets. I am informed that he L., 
several acres under glass, and wntil 
within the past few years he did all the 
fertilizing by hand. This was a most 
tedious and expensive piece of work, 
reducing the profits to a minimum. 
But nowin each section of this vast 
winter garden, he has a colony of bees, 
and while the mercury is sporting with 
zero outside, these little helpers are 
gathering honey from cucumber blos- 
soms, and at the same time doing the 
work of many hands; and one great 
advantage is, that they do their wofk 
so much better. The proprietor says 
pos Se the old method they never suc- 
ceeded in fertilizing over 50 per cent. 
of the blossoms, but that the bees fer- 
tilize at least 80 per cent, thus advanc- 
ing his industry from a basis hardly 
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I might dwell for hours 


— things 
connected with this ve teresting 
pursuit, but I will not tire you, for 


what may seem interesting to me may 
be idle talk to you; butlet us learna 
lesson from the bees to do all the good 
we can in this life. The bee that gath- 
ers the nectar from and fertilizes the 
blossoms, never lives to consume the 
honey stored for the winter months; 
but toils on uncomplainingly, and if 
the season be favorable it not only 
stores sufficient for the winter’s supply, 
but a surplus sufficient to compensate 
the bee-keepers for the attention given 
during the summer months besides, and 

ving us the only pure sweet known to 

e civilized world, 

Fremont, Mich. 


EKE HIVES. 


What they are, and What they 
are Used for. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHAS. DADANT. 





Although my description of eke hives 
on page 199, seemed to me very plain, 
the editor advised his readers to see 
comments on page 197, where he says : 

*An ‘eke’ is a small additional 
story (generally a half story) placed 
under a hive to add to its capacity.” 
And further: ‘‘ These ekes and nadirs 
bear no relation to a brood-chamber 
that is divisible, and should not be 
confounded therewith.” 

To show that a hive raised with an 
eke is not an ‘eke hive,” and that 





formed of divisible 


hives were 
brood-chambers, as I described them, 
Isend engravings of divisible brood- 
chambers ; of which we have procured 


eke 


the electrotypes, with many others 
representing hives of the old country, 
which will appear in the new book, 
‘‘Langstroth revised.” One engrav- 
ing shows a square hive formed of 
three ekes. The hive has7 combs, and 
cannot hold mage than a hive with 
seven Langstroth frames. Then the 
three ekes are about of sufficient ca- 








paying expenses, to one that is profit- 
able. 





pacity to satisfy partisans of small hives. 
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If this is not convincing, I will refer 
to the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL for 
1866, page 72, in an article written by 
our lamented Samuel Wagner: «All 
these sections or ekes are of equal size, 
without bottoms, and with an opening 
6 inches square in the top. The bees, 
thus provided....will usually fill two 
or more such sections with combs, 
brood, and honey.” On page 85: «The 
mode of dividing stocks [to make 
artificial swarms] by severing one. or 
more ekes or sections from a hive, 
should be condemned and rejected, 
causing a lamentable destruction of 
bees and brood.” 


The other engraving shows a Soria 
‘“‘eke,” with spaces. It is easy to 





notice that the bars to support the 
combs, in this eke, are placed a little 
below the side of the eke, to afford a 
space between two ekes or sections, 
a la Heddon. 

As soon as the book of Soria was 
published, about 43 years ago, a friend 
of mine, a notary in my village, was so 
enthusiastic about changing, inverting, 
etc., of these ekes, that for two years 
he hived his swarms in Soria hives. 
But these spaces, cutting the combs 
horizontally, interfered with the laying 
of the queens, and the crop was there- 
by decreased. 

How many times in my career of 
bee-keeping, have I seen such inven- 
tions praised for several years, then 
disappear! The Soria hive was not 
alone to receive such acclamations of 


was awarded medals on medals, and 


its inventor published six editions of 


his book ! Where are these hives now? 
I dare say that, in the whole of France, 


it would be impossible to find even one 
I was able to ap- 


specimen of them. 
preciate their qualities and defects. 


The ‘eke hive” was easy of manipu-| of the queen.” 
lation for the bee-keeper, but hindered 
The Debeau- 
voys was good for bees, but difficult to 
bee-keepers of 


the laying of the queen. 


manipulate. Other 
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Most of the partisans of the new 
Heddon hive, using, as he does, Lang- 
stroth hives, reduced to 6 or 8 frames, 
are unable to see whether the laying 
of queens is hindered by the spaces be- 
tween the ekes; for, in their small 
Langstroth hives, the laying is even 
more decreased ; therefore, they may 
answer, with full confidence, as they 
did in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, on 
page 54, that they do not consider the 
bee-space an impediment to the laying 
capacity of a queen. 
Mr. R. L. Taylor, in answer to the 
question on page 39, on the influence 
of the spaces on the number of bees, 
in comparison with hives having full 
combs, writes that one of his col- 
onies-in the new Heddon hive pro- 
duced, of comb honey, five times the 
average of his apiary, and about twice 
as much as the best of his colonies 
in Simplicity hives, and it was because 
of their numbers that they did it. Of 
course, as the veracity of Mr. Taylor 
cannot be questioned, such a result 
struck me dumb. All my experience— 
all my theories on bee-culture—had to 
be put aside, and I had to study the 
principles of the new school. A hard 
task for a man of my age! 
But I never accept whatis seen at 
the surface without looking at the bot- 
tom of things. What did I see in this 
case P The Heddon hive of Mr. Taylor, 
containing 16 half frames, offered to 
the queen a surface of 16x17}x4}, or 
1,344 square inches, while his 8-frame 
Simplicity had but 8x16}x8}, or 1,136 
square inches. This difference of 208 
inches, offered to the queen of the 
Heddon hive, about 12,000 more cells, 
in which she laid 12,000 more eggs 
every three weeks. (See Feb. 8, page 
85. 
er. Taylor was mistaken in putting 
to the credit of the spaces between 


the enlarged size. No doubt the same 


his new hives contain 20 half frames, 


1,136 square inches. 





ed before the movable-comb hive. 


the ekes, that which was the result of|figured and described in Hartlibi 
mistake was made by Mr. Heddon, for 


or 1,780 square inches, while his Lang- ets 
stroth hives contain but 8 frames, or|Convention in 1886. 
The difference | on page 663.) 
short duration ; the Debeauvoys hive | '* 644 inches, or 36,000 more cells. 
These facts not only are in favor of 
enlarging the hives, but they answer 
also to the new, and, to my mind, 
strange idea of Mr. Hutchinson, that| Bee Journal, are the same as a col 
«It does not matter if our queens are | plete interchangeable brood-chambet 
hindered in their laying, for we do not 
make hives simply for the convenience 
(See page 54.) Ac- a 
cording to my cites Gin nS wd author on page 85 of the Amen 
ience of the queen is the convenience| BEE JouRNAL for 
of the bee-keeper, for the more our|«ekes” required to be cut off “i 
queens lay, the more bees are in the 
France and Germany invented verti-| hive for the harvest. 
cally-divisible brood-chambers, which, 


The crop of Mr. Taylor would have 
praised also for years, have disappear- 


, 2 ‘. ai ge a, 
been increased, had most of his colo- had *‘an opening six inches square 





is profitable to provide our queens wit) 
the means of laying abundantly, anj 
to feel happy. But nothing is betty 
than a large brood-chamber to attajy 
such a result. 

Hamilton, Ills. 


[Knowing that our readers were not 
familiar with the «‘ ekes ” and ‘‘nadir" 
used in Europe, and mentioned by Mp, 
Dadant on page 119, we copied from 
the British Bee Journal an explanation 
of these terms simply for general ip. 
formation. Perhaps that was unneces 
sary, as our friend Dadant intimates— 
thinking that he made the matter sufi. 
ciently plain. We certainly had 
intention of interfering with, or taking 
any part in the discussion on hand. 
Quoting from the AMERICAN By 
JOURNAL for 1866, pages 72 and §%, 
Mr. Dadant says that those articly 
were written by “ our lamented San. 
uel Wagner.” By referring to page! 
of that same volume, it will be seen 
that Mr. Wagner credited those very 
articles to ‘an experienced and intelli. 
gent German”—he would not thu 
refer to himself. 


As to the engravings in Mr. Dadant’s 
article—the first’ shows the Frenc 
kive of Palteau, which had fixed ban 
or slats, the surplus honey to be cit 
out of any section desired by the bee 
keeper. 

The second engraving represents: 
Soria hive which shows a principle 
which was used in a hive wil 
round sections without movable frames, 


‘‘Reformed Commonwealth of Bees, 
published in London in 1655, anf 
mentioned by us at the Indianapoli 
(See the repon 


Certainly neither of these, nor tit 
‘«‘ekes” and ‘nadirs” described 
the item we copied from the Britit 
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means of athin wire.” Such “ sectio 
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complete sectional brood-nests provided 
with frames, which are all movable and 
interchangeable at will ! 

But all this is a friendly chat on the 
definition of terms, having no reference 
to the discussion on the desirability of 
using large or small hives, or sectional 
prood-chambers. In that discussion 
we shall take no part. The average 
honey crop of our sfriends Dadant 
being over 20,000 pounds, they are 
abundantly qualified to argue upon 
the best size of hives for use, and are 
able to give an opinion of value to 
producers of honey.—Eb. ] 





HONEY-BOARDS. 


How they Should be Made and 
Used. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. M. SHUCK. 





This honey-board consists of nine 
slats of clear, straight-grained white 
pine | of an inch thick. The two out- 
side slats are about 1} inches wide, 
and the seven inside ones are about 
1} inches wide ; they are as long is 
the hive that they are to cover, and 
the nine slats are intended to cover a 
brood-chamber 1 foot wide, and two 
side walls { inchs each in thickness. 


These slats are held together by two 
pieces of heavy galvanized iron, one 
edge of which is folded at right angles 
} of an inch, to cover the ends of the 
slats. 

These honey-boards are nailed to. 
gether in a cast-iron frame, bed-plate 
and clamp combined, so that the board 
may be true and properly spaced when 
done. 

How to Nail Honey-Boards. 


Lay the nine slats into the nailing 
frame ; then lay on top of the slats the 
two end-pieces of galvanized iron, with 
the folded edge down and covering 
the ends of the slats; now put in the 
‘spacers ”—these are steel checks 
about an inch long, about { of an inch 
wide, and 5-32 of an inch thick; they 
are held loosely upon a polished steel 
rod, soas to be handy, and not get 
lost; two of these rods are used, one 
near each end of the honey-board. 
After seeing that the spacers are in 
place, bring up the «following-bar ” at 
the end of the board, and also the one 
at the side of it snug and close, and 
you are ready to nail. 

Make holes in the galvanized iron 
with a prick-punch, and najl with }- 
inch wrought tacks, or clout nails. 
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when the point of the nail has touched 
the cast-iron bed-plate, tap lightly 
three or four times, and the nail will 
turn back into the wood, when it may 
then be driven ‘‘ home” without split- 
ting. Drive two nailsin each end of 
each slat, and a nice, light, stiff queen- 
excluding board, only } of an inch 
thick, is the result. No perforated 
metal is needed, as the wooden one 
will be found to render better satisfac- 
tion in every way. 

This honey-board is not on the 
“sink break-joint” principle. I get 
the bee-spaces all in the hives and 
supers themselves, so that when a hive 
or super is placed on any plain board, 


slaughter of bees. This board.placed 
upon an 8-frame hive, with the frames 
accurately spaced 1} inches from cen- 
ter to center, would ‘“ break joint ;” 
but when frames are not accurately 
spaced, the ‘break-joint” theory will 
in a majority of cases be at fault. 

I take some pride in my honey- 
board, and can show some rich, dark 
specimens ten years old; yet, if any 
one wishes to improve upon it, either 
with or without my permission, he is 
welcome to do so. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 





SWARMING. 


Do Bees Select a Home Before 
Swarming ‘—Rearing Queens. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. E. POND. 





I certainly do not wish to say any- 
thing that will tend to cause an un- 
profitable discussion, but the above 
question is one of some interest and 
importance to beginners at least, and 
any light given them may be of value. 
Whether bees ever select a home be- 
fore swarming, is one that probably 
no one can answer, as their vagaries 
are such, that the facetious remark of 
the late Mrs. Tuttle, viz., «‘Bees do 
nothing invariably,” may be taken as 
an axiom. 

In my own experience I do not find 
that bees do select a new home before 
swarming. If they did, there would 
be po protection whatever, in my 
judgment, against leaving the new 
hive after being placed therein. My 
own belief, based on my own experi- 
ence, is that as soon as the swarm set- 
tles, pioneers start out to find a new 
home; if they succeed in so doing 
they return and take the swarm with 
them. For this reason, I believe, that 


all swarms should be hivéd as soon as 
they have settled, and when this is 
done, I have no more trouble with 





Nail carefully, or the slats may split ; 








the bee-space prevents the wholesale’ 
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It is true that no one can determine 
accurately, when a newly-hived swarm 
leaves the hive, whether they selected 
the new home before or after they 
swarmed ; but I think that if the rule 
is followed, of hiving all swarms as 
soon as they fairly settle, but little 
trouble will follow. 


My advice to beginners, who de- 
pend upon natural swarming is, to 
watch the apiary closely during the 
swarming season. Keep constantly 
prepared for issuing swarms, and hive 
them as soon as they have fairly set- 
tled. By so doing I believe they will 
find less trouble than in any other way. 


Rearing Good Queens. 


Much that is written in regard to 
good queens is misleading to the be- 
ginner. One bee-keeper writes that 
** good queens are only reared while 
the colony is under the swarming im- 
pulse ;” another, “that it makes no 
difference whatever, whether they are 
reared under such an impulse or not.” 
I am on record as urging the rearing 
of better queens, rather than poorer 
ones, and I fully believe that any 
method that will bring about this result 
is to the advantage of all. 


There is no question that good 
queens can be reared in both ways. 
The evidence is full and complete that 
this is true. Every breeder of queens 
knows this, and has proved it time and 
time again; and for this reason I be- 
lieve that we must depend upon the 
honesty and integrity of the breeder 
from whom we purchase our queens, 
rather than upon the matter whether 
he rears his queens under the swarm- 
ing impulse or otherwise. All we need 
todo is to follow nature’s law, ina 
natural way. 


It is natural for a queenless colony 
to rear a new queen, and equally nat- 
nral for it do so, as to rear a queen 
when the swarming fever seizes the 
colony. This being the case, who is to 
say in the face of the existing state of 
things, that one queen will prove bet- 
ter than another, simply because nat- 
ural laws are followed in one direction 
rather than in another ? 


My own view of the matter, based 
on my own experience, is this: If the 
queen is removed from a full colony, 
when honey is coming in freely, or if 
such is not the case, the colony is reg- 
ularly fed in small quantities, equally 
as good queens are produced, as when 
the swarming impulse causes the 
queen production ; and I have further 
found, that by the misnamed “ artifi- 
cial method ” of rearing queens, there 
is far less risk of producing from 10 to 
13 day queens, than under the swarm- 
ing fever ; and this for the reason that 
we can know positively and absolutely 





their leaving the new hive. 


whether our queens are reared from 
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the egg,or from larvee from 3 to 4 days 
old. 

After all, however, the matter comes 
to this point: If the bee-keeper de- 
pends upon the qu. a-breeders for his 
supply of new queens, he must select 
those upon whose honesty and in- 
tegrity he can depend. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 
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STARK COUNTY, O. 
The Bee-Keepers Meet in Regu. 
lar Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MARK THOMSON. 

According to adjournment this So- 
ciety met at Canton, O., on April 11, 
President Oswalt in the chair. 

After approving the minutes of the 
last session, receiving J. R. Roebuck 
into membership, and deciding that 
the membership fee received at any 
other time than at the annual meeting 
in April, should apply only until the 
next April meeting, Messrs. J. A. 
Taber, A. Zimmerman, and W. S. 
Kline were appointed to draft resolu- 
tions relative to Mr. John M. Mowe, a 
member who had died since the last 
meeting. 


Reports from the Apiaries. 


W. S. Kline put 25 colonies into 
winter quarters, and lost 2, which were 
queenless in the fall. His bees in 
chaff hives on the summer stands came 
through in the best condition. One 
colony placed in the cellar early in 
the fall, seemed to winter the best of 
any. 

J. A. Taber had 35 colonies and one 
nucleus in the fall. The nucleus had 
no chaff cushion on top, and it died, 
but the remainder are in excellent 
condition. His bees were wintered on 
the summer stands. 

H. O. Best had 13, and lost none. 
They were wintered in the cellar. 

M. Chamberlain had 19 colonies in 
the fall, and lost one. They are in 
good condition. 

Mark Thomson put 13 colonies into 
the cellar in the fall, and all but one 
came through in good condition. That 
one was queenless. 

A. Zimmerman said that from his 
four years of experience he favored 
cellar-wintering, and that he had never 
lost one thus wintered. He did not 
think that bees wintered outside were 
any more healthy than those wintered 
in the cellars. 

W. M. Sweany had 40 colonies, and 
succeeded in carrying 35 through the 
winter. He put 5 into the cellar, 4 of 
which starved, and the other one came 
out very weak. Those on the summer 
stands were in chaff hives. He said 





that it was possible to put too much 
packing on the top of bees, and in 
proof of this he had fixed one up 
specially well, as he thought, but it 
died with the diarrhea. 

Mr. Trook had 8 colonies; he left 
them on the summer stands, and 2 
weak ones died. 

A. McKinney left 13 of his colonies 
on the summer stands, and put one 
into the cellar. The one in the cellar 
died. 

Mrs. Pellon spoke of acolony ina 
box-hive, belonging to a neighbor, 
protected by a shed, which was quite 
lively, and in good condition. Her 
bees had wintered well, so far as she 
knew. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that he be- 
lieved in center ventilation, by means 
of a hole in the bottom of the bee-hive, 
covered with wire-cloth. 

Mr. Roebuck lost several by neglect- 
ing to feed them enough in the fall; 
he did not feed them until October. 
He had 69 colonies (50 in the cellar, 
and 19 on the summer stands) ; 7 of 
those in the cellar were dead by March 
15, when he took the balance out, and 
within a week 9 more died. Those in 
the cellar were nearly all weak. 


Mr. Roebuck asked Mr. Zimmerman 
how his hives were arranged in the 
cellar. Mr. Zimmerman said they had 
a thickness of burlap over the frames, 
and a board on top of that, with the 
entrances wide open. 

Mr. M. R. Welker packed 14 colo- 
nies on the summer stands, in single- 
walled hives, with chaff cushions on 
top, with a wind-break of straw. He 
lost only one nucleus. The others are 
in good condition, with some drones 
flying. 

Mr. Kline said that the presence of 
drones indicated a drone-laying queen. 

Mr. Oswalt’s bees were wintered on 
the summer stands in Falcon chaff 
hives ; the inner side of the outer-wall 
and the inner side of the bottom being 
lined with paper. He lost 3 colonies 
before winter began. He thought that 
was caused by the lack of late breed- 
ing. He had fed some rye flour, and 
put candy over the frames. 

The afternoon session was opened 
at 1:20 p.m. The members paid their 
dues, and the following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: Jacob 
Oswalt, President ; Henry Beatty, Vice- 
President ; and Mark Thomson, Sec- 
retary. 

Various Bee-Questions and Answers. 


Questions were answered as follows : 

‘* Would you use 10 frames or less 
for comb honey ?” Mr. Beatty said 
that he used 12 frames. Mr.’ Kline 
thought that 8 frames were enough. 
Mr. Taber said that he used 11 frames, 
and had produced as high as 125 
pounds to a single colony. 
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“Do young bees which had jo 
flight in the fall, winter as well 4s 
older ones?” Mr. Beatty said that jt 
made no difference. 

‘‘Do bees eat rye flour, or make 
pollen of it?” Mr. Sweany said that 
he fed common wheat flour, and tha 
the bees used a great deal of it. 

‘‘Is it ‘considered favorable fo; 
drones to be found in the hives a 
early as April1?” Mr. Chamberlain 
said that it depended upon whether 
there was drone-comb in the brood. 
nest or not. Mr. Kline said that he 
thought it was of no advantage, unles 
you wished to rear queens early. Mr. 
Beatty said that he had had drones 
flying on March 20, from strong colo- 
nies. Mr. Waits said that if a colony 
is strong and in good condition, drones 
might be seen early. 

‘What time would you commence 
to rear queens?” Mr. Beatty said, as 
soon as the colonies are strong enough 
to divide. 

‘*What would you put on after the 
chaff cushions are taken off?” Mr. 
Chamberlain uses oil-cloth. Mr. Beatty 
uses duck. Mr. Kline thought thats 
board was as good as anything. Mr. 
Taber preferred a honey-board the 
size of the top of the hive, with two 
auger-holes with glass over them. 

‘“What is best to be done witha 
queenless colony having laying work- 
ers ?” Mr. Waits advised giving them 
a queen. Mr. Beatty would give them 
brood and let them rear a queen. Mr. 
Sweany would unite them with another 
colony. 

The convention then adjourned until 
Aug. 21, 1888. 

Mark THomsoN, Sec. 


FOUNDATION. 


Experience in Making Founda- 
tion with Molds. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY RANDOLPH GRADEN. 


On page 23, Mr. G. M. Doolittle 
says: ‘Can it be that few, if any of 
our apiarists are using molds for mak- 
ing foundation? And if such is the 
case, why are they not using them” 
Perhaps they were noi more successfil 
than I was in making molds. 

When I first heard of molds I pr- 
cured a perfect sheet of foundation, 
and soon had very good molds maée. 
But in making foundation, I did not 
follow the directions which Mr. Doo- 
little has given, as that would seell 
almost impossible to me. The way 
that I made foundation on the molds, 
was almost the reverse of the way that 
Mr. D. describes. 

I put the molds into warm wate! 
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became quite warm, I placed them 
over a tub. of cold water to catch the 
wax that would run over the sides of 
the molds. Then I opened the molds 
and poured on the melted wax, and 
closed them. But in cold weather the 
molds would soon get quite cold, and 
the hotewax would harden as soon as 
it touched them; and as soon as the 
molds were closed, it could be again 
opened ; but on account of the wax 
cooling too quickly in the molds, it 
would be all cracked, and the sheet 
would have to be again heated. 


Perhaps my molds were too thick, 
as the sides are { of aninch. Or per- 
haps the wax is not as it should be; 
but I used it as it comes from the wax- 
extractor into warm water to settle 
and cool, 


I can make foundation on the molds 
quite as nice as that made on the mills, 
but it is slow work, and the molds 
must be neither too warm nor too cold. 
If I were to insert the molds into ice- 
water, the sheets of foundation would 
be so badly cracked that they could 
not be lifted from the molds without 
being torn into pieces. 


Mr. Doolittle does not say that any- 
thing except water is used to prevent 
the wax from adhering to the molds. 
He must use wax at a boiling heat, or 
it would harden as soon as it comes in 
contact with the ice-cold molds, and 
the mold would be used more as a 
press than a mold. Cannot some who 
have been equally as successful as Mr. 
D., give us their way of making foun- 
dation on molds ? 

Taylor Centre, Mich. 





LARGE HIVES. 


The Large Hives vs. the Small 
Hives. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. J. DAVIS. 





Ihave just re-read my article on 
page 170, also. Mr. Dadant’s article on 
page 247, and I confess that I cannot 
see anything in the former that could 
in aby way remind any one of the ob- 
jections made 25 years ago, to the 
movable-comb hive. That such ob- 
jections were made, I do not doubt, 
but the connection between those ob- 
jections, and my own experience with 
different sized hives, I fail to see. 


I have had an experience of 40 years, 
and with several apiaries a part of 
that time, running from 200 to 350 
colonies, with almost 28 years with 
movable-comb hives, and using divi- 
sion-boards ever since adopting the 
movable-comb system. If experience 
1s of amy value, I at least ought to 
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know how it works in this immediate 
locality. 

While I have no desire to promote 
any controversy on the question as to 
the proper size of a bee-hive, pre- 
ferring that the bee-keeper should use 
just the kind and size of hive he 
chooses, I trust that Mr. Dadant will 
allow me a good laugh, for pronounc- 
ing me ‘guilty of a neglect” in not 
providing division-boards for winter, 
and then proceeding to prove how bees 
had wintered, 1 colony for 7 years, and 
another for 27 years, in a very large 
hive,when contraction was not thought 
of. Letussee. How large was that 
hive? As large as 10 Langstroth hives 
—or 2} sugar barrels, or, say 10 bush- 
els. Now that was a whopper (the 
hive, I mean). 

I wish to say further, that I have no 
ax to grind on the hive question; I 
make my own hives, and spoke of the 
smaller hive asI prefer them in my 
home apiary. In my house apiaries, 
away from home, I use 12 of the 
shorter frames per hive in one, and 8 
standard Langstroth frames in an- 
other apiary. 

The year 1886 was emphatically a 
swarming year in this part of the 
country, and I ran out of hives. In 
one of my out apiaries, I instructed 
the man in charge to procure boxes of 
any kind to secure the swarms, and I 
found, among the rest, two that were 
only 10} inches square, by 8} inches 
deep, or about 892 cubic inches. They 
appeared heavy for the size of the 
boxes. They were brought home in 
the fall, and at the usual time were 
placed in winter quarters with others, 
and wintered perfectly. The bees in 
them wee transferred in the spring, 
and were prosperous colonies. Other 
swarms were hived in large boxes, had 
double the comb, and more bees, but 
not half as much honey. My observa- 
tions reduced to words, would be about 
thus : 

Two swarms of equal strength, hived 
on the same day, with a honey harvest 
of 30 pounds each to gather above 
their daily rations—one is hivedin a 
box of 1,000 cubie inches, and the 
other in one of 2,000 cubic inches 
each will fill its hive with comb, and 
at the close of the harvest the smaller 
will have 20 pounds of honey, and the 
larger but 10 pounds. 

Backward Spring in Pennsylvania. 





The spring here is cold and back- 
ward. The grass in spots begins to 
show the green. Nota drop of honey 
or pollen has been taken in yet (April 
19). Iuse both the standard Lang- 
stroth and the shorter frame in my 
home apiary, but my strongest colonies 
are in short-frame hives. 





Youngsville, Pa. 





SWARMING OUT. 
The Cause and Prevention of 
Bees Swarming Out. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JOHN 8. REESE. 





The time for swarming has arrived 
here (March 12), and the past few 
days has afforded ample opportunity 
for verifying my belief that I knew the 
true cause of the abominable freak of 
“swarming out,” and, to give a lucid 
idea, I will state the facts just as they 
occured. 

About 2 p.m. on Feb. 21, the sun 
had so warmed up the hives that my 
20 colonies of bees all seemed to be 
enjoying a general flight ; when I ob- 
served 1 colony (a rather weak one) 
sending out more bees than any of the 
others, and some excitement at the en- 
trance, and on stepping quickly to it I 
saw the queen running about on the 
alighting-board in an excited manner. 
In afew moments she re-entered the 
hive, and just then I took off the cover 
and packing, and found the four 
combs almost deserted of bees, but 
every thing was sweet, clean and 
warm, and there was plenty of honey. 
There was a small patch of brood 
from the egg state to that just being 
sealed over, and no evidence whatever 
that any bees had hatched so far this 
year. By this time the flying bees 
came tumbling back to their home and 
queen. 

Now just at this time another weak 
colony, near by, started to go through 
the same performance, and I got to 
their entrance just in time to catch the 
queen in the act of taking wing, and 
an examination of this hive revealed 
exactly the same state of affairs as the 
first—a small quantity of young brood, 
but no young bees to remain with the 
queen, while the old bees were out for 
their first general flight. 


The remaining 18 colonies are 
strong enough to have young bees 


hatching, and will not ‘swarm out.” 
We of course know that bees will 
desert their hives for want of stores and 
other causes, but what is known as 
“swarming out” is most likely to oc- 
cur with weak colonies only, and may 
be prevented by the use of queen-ex- 
cluding entrance guards, but they 
should be arranged in such a manner 
so that the bees cannot clog the en- 
trance in their efforts at “spring 
cleaning.” 

Winchester, Ky. 
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A Modern SBee-Farm, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 





Simmins. For Sale at this office. Price, $1. 
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the egg,or from larve from 3 to 4 days 
old. 

After all, however, the matter comes 
to this point: If the bee-keeper de- 
pends upon the queen-breeders for his 
supply of new queens, he must select 
those upon whose honesty and in- 
tegrity he can depend. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 


STARK COUNTY, O. 


The Bee-Keepers Meet in Regu. 
lar Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MARK THOMSON. 

According to adjournment this So- 
ciety met at Canton, O., on April 11, 
President Oswalt in the chair. 

After approving the minutes of the 
last session, receiving J. R. Roebuck 
into membership, and deciding that 
the membership fee received at any 
other time than at the annual meeting 
in April, should apply only until the 
next April meeting, Messrs. J. A. 
Taber, A. Zimmerman, and W. S. 
Kline were appointed to draft resolu- 
tions relative to Mr. John M. Mowe, a 
member who had died since the last 
meeting. 


Reports from the Apiaries. 


W. S. Kline put 25 colonies into 
winter quarters, and lost 2, which were 
queenless in the fall. His bees in 
chaff hives on the summer stands came 
through in the best condition. One 
colony placed in the cellar early in 
the fall, seemed to winter the best of 
any. . 

J. A. Taber had 35 colonies and one 
nucleus in the fall. The nucleus had 
no chaff cushion on top, and it died, 
but the remainder are in excellent 
condition. His bees were wintered on 
the summer stands. 

H. O. Best had 13, and lost none. 
They were wintered in the cellar. 

M. Chamberlain had 19 colonies in 
the fall, and lost one. They are in 
good condition. 

Mark Thomson put 13 colonies into 
the cellar in the fall, and all but one 
came through in good condition. That 
one was queenless. 

A. Zimmerman said that from his 
four years of experience he favored 
cellar-wintering, and that he had never 
lost one thus wintered. He did not 
think that bees wintered outside were 
any more healthy than those wintered 
in the cellars. 

W. M. Sweany had 40 colonies, and 
succeeded in carrying 35 through the 
winter. He put 5 into the cellar, 4 of 
which starved, and the other one came 
out very weak. Those on the summer 





that it was possible to put too much 
packing on the top of bees, and in 
proof of this he had fixed one up 
specially well, as he thought, but it 
died with the diarrhea. 

Mr. Trook had 8 colonies; he left 
them on the summer stands, and 2 
weak ones died. 

A. McKinney left 13 of his colonies 
on the summer stands, and put one 
into the cellar. The one in the cellar 
died. 

Mrs. Pellon spoke of a colony ina 
box-hive, belonging to a neighbor, 
protected by a shed, which was quite 
lively, and in good condition. Her 
bees had wintered well, so far as she 
knew. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that he be- 
lieved in center ventilation, by means 
of a hole in the bottom of the bee-hive, 
covered with wire-cloth. 

Mr. Roebuck lost several by neglect- 
ing to feed them enough in the fall; 
he did not feed them until October. 
He had 69 colonies (50 in the cellar, 
and 19 on the summer stands) ; 7 of 
those in the cellar were dead by March 
15, when he took the balance out, and 
within a week 9 more died. Those in 
the cellar were nearly all weak. 


Mr. Roebuck asked Mr. Zimmerman 
how his hives were arranged in the 
cellar. Mr. Zimmerman said they had 
a thickness of burlap over the frames, 
and a board on top of that, with the 
entrances wide open. 

Mr. M. R. Welker packed 14 colo- 
nies on the summer stands, in single- 
walled hives, with chaff cushions on 
top, with a wind-break of straw. He 
lost only one nucleus. The others are 
in good condition, with some drones 
flying. 

Mr. Kline said that the presence of 
drones indicated a drone-laying queen. 

Mr. Oswalt’s bees were wintered on 
the summer stands in Falcon chaff 
hives ; the inner side of the outer-wall 
and the inner side of the bottom being 
lined with paper. He lost 3 colonies 
before winter began. He thought that 
was caused by the lack of late breed- 
ing. He had fed some rye flowir, and 
put candy over the frames. 

The afternoon session was opened 
at 1:20 p.m. The members paid their 
dues, and the following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: Jacob 
Oswalt, President ; Henry Beatty, Vice- 
President ; and Mark Thomson, Sec- 
retary. 


Various Bee-Questions and Answers. 
Questions were answered as follows : 


for comb honey?” Mr. Beatty said 
that he used 12 frames. 
thought that 8 frames were enough. 
Mr. Taber said that he used 11 frames, 





stands were in chaff hives. He said 





and had produced as high as 125 





“Do young bees which had jy 
flight in the fall, winter as well as 
older ones?” Mr. Beatty said that jt 
made no difference. 
‘“‘Do bees eat rye flour, or make 
pollen of it?” Mr. Sweany said that 
he fed common wheat flour, and tha 
the bees used a great deal of it. 
‘‘Is it ‘considered favorable for 
drones to be found in the hives as 
early as April1?” Mr. Chamberlain 
said that it depended upon whether 
there was drone-comb in the brood- 
nest or not. Mr. Kline said that he 
thought it was of no advantage, unless 
you wished to rear queens early. Mr. 
Beatty said that he had had drones 
flying on March 20, from strong colo- 
nies. Mr. Waits said that if a colony 
is strong and in good condition, drones 
might be seen early. 
‘*What time would you commence 
to rear queens?” Mr. Beatty said, as 
soon as the colonies are strong enough 
to divide. 
‘* What would you put on after the 
chaff cushions are taken off ?” Mr. 
Chamberlain uses oil-cloth. Mr. Beatty 
uses duck. Mr. Kline thought that a 
board was as good as anything. Mr. 
Taber preferred a honey-board the 
size of the top of the hive, with two 
auger-holes with glass over them. 

‘*What is best to be done witha 
queenless colony having laying work- 
ers ?” Mr. Waits advised giving them 
a queen. Mr. Beatty would give them 
brood and let them rear a queen. Mr. 
Sweany would unite them with another 
colony. 

The convention then adjourned until 
Aug. 21, 1888. 

Mark THomson, Sec. 


FOUNDATION. 


Experience in Making Founda- 
tion with Molds. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY RANDOLPH GRADEN. 





On page 23, Mr. G. M. Doolittle 
says: ‘*Can it be that few, if any of 
our apiarists are using molds for mak- 
ing foundation ?’ And if such is the 
case, why are they not using them ’” 
Perhaps they were not more successfil 
than I was in making molds. 

When I first heard of molds I pro- 
cured a perfect sheet of foundation, 
and soon had very good molds made. 
But in making foundation, I did not 
follow the directions which Mr. Doo- 


‘‘Would you use 10 frames or less/little has given, as that would scem 


almost impossible to me. The way 


Mr.’ Kline | that I made foundation on the molds, 


was almost the reverse of the way that 
Mr. D. describes. 
I put the molds“into warm water 
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became quite warm, I placed them 
over a tub. of cold water to catch the 
wax that would run over the sides of 
the molds. Then I opened the molds 
and poured on the melted wax, and 
closed them. Butin cold weather the 
molds would soon get quite cold, and 
the hot ewax would harden as soon as 
it touched them; and as soon as the 
molds were closed, it could be again 
opened ; but on account of the wax 
cooling too quickly in the molds, it 
would be all cracked, and the sheet 
would have to be again heated. 


Perhaps my molds were too thick, 
as the sides are { of aninch. Or per- 
haps the wax is not as it should be; 
but I used it as it comes from the wax- 
extractor into warm water to settle 
and cool. 


I can make foundation on the molds 
quite as nice as that made on the mills, 
but it is slow work, and the molds 
must be neither too warm nor too cold. 
If I were to insert the molds into ice- 
water, the sheets of foundation would 
be so badly cracked that they could 
not be lifted from the molds without 
being torn into pieces. 


Mr. Doolittle does not say that any- 
thing except water is used to prevent 
the wax from adhering to the molds. 
He must use wax at a boiling heat, or 
it would harden as soon as it comes in 
contact with the ice-cold molds, and 
the mold would be used more as a 
press than a mold. Cannot some who 
have been equally as successful as Mr. 
D., give us their way of making foun- 
dation on molds P 

Taylor Centre, Mich. 





LARGE HIVES. 


The Large Hives vs. the Small 
Hives. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. J. DAVIS. 





Ihave just re-read my article on 
page 170, also. Mr. Dadant’s article on 
page 247, and I confess that I cannot 
see anything in the former that could 
in any way remind any one of the ob- 
jections made 25 years ago, to the 
movable-comb hive. That such ob- 
jections were made, I do not doubt, 
but the connection between those ob- 
jections, and my own experience with 
different sized hives, I fail to see. 


I have had an experience of 40 years, 
and with several apiaries a part of 
that time, running from 200 to 350 
colonies, with almost 28 years with 
movable-comb hives, and using divi- 
sion-boards ever since adopting the 
movable-comb system. If experience 
is of any value, I at least ought to 
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know how it works in this immediate 
locality. 

While I have no desire to promote 
any controversy on the question as to 
the proper size of a bee-hive, pre- 
ferring that the bee-keeper should use 
just the kind and size of hive he 
chooses, I trust that Mr. Dadant will 
allow me a good laugh, for pronounc- 
ing me ‘guilty of a neglect” in not 
providing division-boards for winter, 
and then proceeding to prove how bees 
had wintered, 1 colony for 7 years, and 
another for 27 years, in a very large 
hive,when contraction was not thought 
of. Letussee. How large was that 
hive ? As large as 10 Langstroth hives 
—or 2} sugar barrels, or, say 10 bush- 
els. Now that was a whopper (the 
hive, I mean). 

I wish to say further, that I have no 
ax to grind on the hive question; I 
make my own hives, and spoke of the 
smaller hive asI prefer them in my 
home apiary. In my house apiaries, 
away from home, I use 12 of the 
shorter frames per hive in one, and 8 
standard Langstroth frames in an- 
other apiary. 

The year 1886 was emphatically a 
swarming year in this part of the 
country, and I ran out of hives. In 
one of my out apiaries, I instructed 
the man in charge to procure boxes of 
any kind to secure the swarms, and I 
found, among the rest, two that were 
only 10} inches square, by 8} inches 
deep, or about 892 cubie inches. They 
appeared heavy for the size of the 
boxes. They were brought home in 
the fall, and at the usual time were 
placed in winter quarters with others, 
and wintered perfectly. The bees in 
them were transferred in the spring, 
and were prosperous colonies. Other 
swarms were hived in large boxes, had 
double the comb, and more bees, but 
not half as much honey. My observa- 
tions reduced to words, would be about 
thus : 


Two swarms of equal strength, hived 
on the same day, with a honey harvest 
of 30 pounds each to gather above 
their daily rations—one is hived in a 
box of 1,000 cubie inches, and the 
other in one of 2,000 cubic inches— 
each will fill its hive with comb, and 
at the close of the harvest the smaller 
will have 20 pounds of honey, and the 
larger but 10 pounds. 

Backward Spring in Pennsylvania. 


The spring here is cold and back- 
ward. The grass in spots begins to 
show the green. Nota drop of honey 
or pollen has been taken in yet (April 
19). LIuse both the standard Lang- 
stroth and the shorter frame in my 
home apiary, but my strongest colonies 
are in short-frame hives. 





Youngsville, Pa. 





SWARMING OUT. 
The Cause and Prevention of 
Bees Swarming Out. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JOHN 8. REESE. 





The time for swarming has arrived 
here (March 12), and the past few 
days has afforded ample opportunity 
for verifying my belief that I knew the 
true cause of the abominable freak of 
“swarming out,” and, to give a lucid 
idea, I will state the facts just as they 
occured. 

About 2 p.m. on Feb. 21, the sun 
had so warmed up the hives that my 
20 colonies of bees all seemed to be 
enjoying a general flight ; when I ob- 
served 1 colony (a rather weak one) 
sending out more bees than any of the 
others, and some excitement at the en- 
trance, and on stepping quickly to it I 
saw the queen running about on the 
alighting-board in an excited manner. 
In afew moments she re-entered the 
hive, and just then I took off the cover 
and packing, and found the four 
combs almost deserted of bees, but 
every thing was sweet, clean and 
warm, and there was plenty of honey. 
There was a small patch of brood 
from the egg state to that just being 
sealed over, and no evidence whatever 
that any bees had hatched so far this 
year. By this time the flying bees 
came tumbling back to their home and 
queen. 

Now just at this time another weak 
colony, near by, started to go through 
the same performance, and I got to 
their entrance just in time to catch the 
queen in the act of taking wing, and 
an examination of this hive revealed 
exactly the same state of affairs as the 
first—a small quantity of young brood, 
but no young bees to remain with the 
queen, while the old bees were out for 
their first general flight. 

The remaining 18 colonies are 
strong enough to have young bees 
hatching, and will not ‘ swarm out.” 
We of course know that bees will 
desert their hives for want of stores and 
other causes, but what is known as 
“swarming out” is most likely to oc- 
cur with weak colonies only, and may 
be prevented by the use of queen-ex- 
cluding entrance guards, but they 
should be arranged in such a manner 
so that the bees cannot clog the en- 
trance in their efforts at ‘spring 
cleaning.” 

Winchester, Ky. 

—> oo 

A Modern See-Farm, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of liyelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 
Simmins. For Sale at this office. Price, $1. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1888. Time and Place of Meeting. 
May 5.—Susquehanna Oounty. at New Milford, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
May 7.—Welland County, at Welland, Ont. 
J. ¥. Dunn, 8ec., Ridgeway, Ont. 
May 8.—Keystone, at Scranton, Pa, 
Arthur A. Davis, Sec., Clark’s Green, Pa. 
May 8.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
W. H. Beach, Sec., Cortland, N. Y. 
May 19.—Nashua, at Nashua, lowa. 
H. L. Rouse, Sec. Ionia, lowa. 
May 22.—N. W. Ills. & 8. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ilis. 
May 31.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd. Zastrow, Sec., Milihome, Wis. 
Aug. 3.—Ionia County, at lonia, Mich. 
H. Smith, Sec., Ionia, Mich. 
Aug. 14.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
J. M. Clark, Sec., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 27.—Stark County, at Canton, 0. 
Mark ‘Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 





t@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 








Pollen from Skunk-Cabbage.— 
G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y., on April 
19, 1888, writes : 


The first pollen was gathered to-day from 
skunk cabbage, which is ourearliest pollen- 
producer. The mercury is at 48°, so that 
very few bees are flying, aud when the sun 
goes under the clouds, these pollen-laden 
bees fall to the ground and stay until the 
sun —_ comes out and warms them up. 
One day the last of March, the mercury 
went up to 58°, which gave the bees a fine 
flight ; otherwise it has not been to 50° this 
year. 





Bees Wintered Poorly.—c. W. 
Baker, Martinsville, Mo., on April 13, 1888, 
writes : 


1 began the winter with 12 colonies of 
bees, unprotected on the summer stands, 
except that I banked the snow around them 
when there was enough to do so. Three 
colonies are all that I lost, and two of them 
werefate swarms. But almost all of the 
bees in this country are dead, or at least 75 
per cent. of them. 





Not Overstocked with Bees.—J. 
V. Caldwell, Cambridge, Ills., on April 19, 
1888, says: 


Bees have wintered in poor condition in 
this part of the country, and we will not be 
overstocked with bees this year. - The pros- 
any for a good honey season is not promis- 

ng, to say the least. White clover was 
nearly all killed by the drouth last season, 
and unless we get much rain our crop will 
bea failure. Last season I obtained only 
40 pounds from 200 good colonies. 





Method of Rearing Queens.—D. 
P. Barrows, Nordhoff, Calif.,on April 17, 
1888, writes : 


On page 252, Mr. G. Crouse asks how to 
rear queens. I would suggest this method, 
which I have used, and have seen used, with 
satisfaction : 

toa two or three combs from oe ye me 
colony, or as nearly pure possible (pro- 
viding the colony is strong, and the bees in 
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good, normal condition), well covered with 


bees, and containing honey, larve and eggs 

oung enough to produce queens, or under 

our days old. Place these in a hive, parti- 
tioning it off with a division-board to a suit- 
able size. Place this new colony on the old 
stand, first removing the original acong to 
a new location. The beesin the new hive, 
finding that they have no queen, will form 
enbryos, and rear new queens. 


Then two or three days before the young 
queens emerge, place the embryos in the 
queenless hives, and those needing new 
queens. Care must be taken to have the 
hive warm and tight, and the bees well pro- 
vided with honey. 

When all the colonies are supplied with 
queens, leave an embryo in the “ queen- 
nursery,” and you will thus have the queen- 
less colonies remedied, and a new colony 
besides. 





Many Colonies have Starved— 
Thos. C, Stanley, Boyleston, Ills., on April 
21, 1888, writes : 


Last year 15 cases (about 300 pounds) was 
our crop of wey | from 250 colonies, spring 
count. Perhaps there was a barrel or two 
of extracted honey, had we taken it out, but 
we never count it. Many bees .are starved 
out through the country—l should say 50 
percent. [always keep a supply of honey 
on hand for such seasons, and consequently 
suffer no loss from that cause. But there is 
acause from which we have lost heavily 
for three years. 


ectuieganets -— 





Storing Pollen—Alsike Clover. 
—J. H. Stanford, Cherokee, Iowa, on April 
12, 1888, writes : 


lam happy to report that my bees have 
survived the terrible blizzards of the 
winter, and are now gathering pollen from 
maples and willows. my, new bee-cellar, 
built according to Dr. Miller’s instructions, 
has proved to be a success so far. The tem- 
rature of the cellar has not varied more 
han 4° this winter,-and at no time above 
38°. I planted six acres of Alsike clover 
last spring, but very little of it has come up, 
as it was very dry here last summer. Can 
any one tell about Alsike clover seed grow- 
ing the second year? I know that white 
clover seed will lie in the ground for two or 
three years, and then grow. I increased my 
bees from 12 to 29 colonies in 1887, extracted 
775 pounds of honey, and took off 50 pounds 
of comb honey. I sold the extracted — 
for 124¢ cents per pound, and the com 
honey for 20 cents a pound. 





Keeping Bees in Houses.—J. H., 
of Ohio, on March 6, 1888, writes thus about 
houses for bees : 


In an article by Mrs. L. Harrison, on 
page 57, she says that all attempts at kee 
ng bees in houses have been failures, wi 
one exception, which is pronounced a suc- 
cess, and that is ‘ patented.’ I do not know 
what kind of a house she can mean. 


When I was young and at home, my 
father used to keep from 4 to 6 colonies in a 
shed (open in front only), in the old-fash- 
ioned box-hives, 14x14 inches, and 2 feet 
high. He kept them thus for many years, 
until high water once destroyed them all. 
After that he built a room in the garret 
about 6 feet square, putting the hives ona 
frame 18 inches from the floor, and taking a 
—_ out of the wall for an entrance to the 

ve. 

The hive was a three-section hive, each 
section 14 inches square by 10 inches deep. 
He would take off one or two top sections 
each year, and fill one or two milk pans 
with nice, white honey. They never 


ast - 








swarmed, and it was a very large colony in 
time. They were there for five or six years. 
He would go up. and Te 4 the room out 
once a week. They built the comb al! over 
the hive, and the frames to the floor, ang 
loaded them so heavily that one day it fe) 
to the floor in a heap, losing the bees and 
all. My brother built a room of the same 
kind two years afterward, and had the same 
misfortune, and lost his bees in ¢he same 
way. 

Where | now live the water in 1884 was 10 
feet deep in my yard and garden, so it is 
not a very g place to keep bees in my 
cellar. I have had one colony in the garret 
for two summers, in a sectional frame hive : 
but it is too much labor to go up two long 
stairs to see them, so I shall move them 
down to my bee-house that I have been 
building for them. The room is 7% feet 
wide, 20 feet long, and 74¢ feet high. I do 
not see why they should not do well in it, 
as I can pack them well for winter. 





Ionia Co., Mich., Convention.— 
Harmon Smith, of lonia, Mich., the Secre- 
tary of the Association, sends the following 
report : 


The adjourned meeting of the Ionia 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association was held 
in the office of Oscar Talcott, at Ionia, 
Mich., on April 18, 1888, It was called to 
order by Chairman J. H. Robertson, with 
Harmon Smith acting Secretary. Seventeen 
members reported 929 colonies put into win- 
ter quarters last fall, and a loss of only 42 
of that number in wintering. 

After deliberation and interchange of 
views on various matéers, Mr. Robertson 
introdnced a printed constitution, practically 
agreed upon at the March meeting, which 
was adopted. Copies of it may be had of 
the Secretary, upon paying a membership 
fee of 25 cents. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, J. H. Robertson ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, A. H. Gurnsey and Wm. H. Penny; 
Secretary, Harmon Smith; and Treasurer, 
Oscar Talcott. 

After a profitable and pleasant exchange 
of views amnong the members, the conven- 
tion adjourned to meet at lonia, on Aug. 3, 
1888, with a — to all the bee-keepers of 
the county and vicinity to meet with them, 
and bring in full reports of the summer’s 
products, and become members of the 
Association. 





That Ontario Convention.—Dr. 
A. B. Mason, Auburndale, O., writes thus : 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us, 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


When I saw the above quotation in one 
of Mr. W. F. Clarke’s articles in the AmERI- 
cAN BEE JOURNAL last summer, while 
criticising Dr. Miller’s position in regard to 
the desirability and practicability of bee- 
keepers getting the control of a limited 
area as pasturage for bees, I thought, “O 
how I h some power would take 
some of the egotism out of some writers, 
and Jead them to make Burn’s words their 
most earnest prayer, and that it might be 
heard and answered.” Evidently it is 
** possible for a man to misunderstand him- 
self,” or the above lines would not have 
been penned by Burns, From his writings, 
I have no doubt that Mr. Clarke speaks the 
truth when he says, “I can afford to be 

h-poohed, and I rather enjoy the fun of 
rmeuting prejudiced unbelievers.” In 
reading the report of the Ontario Conven- 
tion (see page 72),I thought it was unusually 
good, and since reading Mr. Clarke’s critl- 
cism, on page 104, I have re-read it, and now 
it seems r than it did at the first read- 
ing. If the reportis a “lop-sided affair,” | 


hope some one will give us an equally good 
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rtof next year’s meeting, and put in as 
more “of the most interesting discus- 
sions” as possible. As an interested, but 
unbiased “spectater,” 1 cannot see the 
truthfulness of the assertion made in the 
fifth, sixth and seventh lines of the article 
on page 104. The reporter did say some- 
thing about making a cellar somewhat like 
that of J. Aipeugh s, and I believe I am 
glad he did. Mr. Reporter, please give us 
some more “lop-sided”’ reports. hat is 
there bad about that “ father-in-law ?” He 
is respected and honored by the Ontario 
bee keepers, and was elected President of 
their association, and was so unfortunate as 
to be chosen as one of their commissioners 
to the Colonial, and also chairman of the 
commission ; but he has been annoyed and 
padgered until life is almost a burden. 
What did he do at the Ontario Convention 
that should merit such an insinuation ? He 
presided over the convention and delivered 
the “annual address,” which is published 
in the report, and Messrs. Maecolm and Hall 
also have essays in the report. 


I gather from the few words reported, that 
Mr. Clarke was opposed to the use of the 
honey extractor at all, andif thatis a cor- 
rect inference, itis nothing new, for he has 
done the same thing before, but it did not 
get into the “ report” to suit him. 

Mr. Clarke says, ‘‘My own preference for 
comb honey is shared by me with some of 
our best and largest producers of honey, 
and this question is one that must come to 
the front.”” My truthfulness and * modesty” 
prevent my saying that 1 am one of the 
“best and largest producers of honey,” and 
that probably accounts for my not “ shar- 
ing” in that ** preference.” 





Cold and Backward Spring.— 
W. A. Hodge, Victory, Wis., on April 23, 
1888, says : 


I wintered 24 colonies of bees, nom 
Italians, in the cellar, with a loss of only 

colonies. They came out heavy, and seem 
to be all right. In 1887 I had 1,142 pounds 
of poor 144-pound sections, from 15 col- 
onies. The spring is very cold and back- 
ward here Ae the Mississippi river is very 
hig highest, I believe, ever known in 

pril. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 





i" The next meeting of the N. W. Ills. and 8. W. 
Wis. Bee-Keepers’ fapemanes will be held in Rock- 
ton, llls., May 22, 1 D. A. FULLER, Sec. 


2” The spring mee of the Wisconsin Lake 

Shore Center Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 

on May 31, 1888, in Mueller’s Hall, at Kiel, Wis. 
FERD. ZASTROW, Sec. 


2” The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 


will hold its spring meeting on May 8, 1888, at Cort- 
land, N. Y., at 10 a.m. hil boeckeaners are invited. 
W. H. BEeacu, Sec. 


t@” The Keystone Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
— = ~_ + my | meeting AA the Court House at 
Scranton, . on Tuesda: 8,1 at 10 a.m, 
All bee-keepers are invited” AS Davis. 


2” The Hardin County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
won will meet tthe Court House month, et noon 
eac 
(12 o’clock), until further notice. Pare ee eae 
J. W. BUCHANAN, Sec. 


t2~ The next meeting of the Susquehanna Count 
Bee-Kee ’ Association will be held at New Mi 
ford, Pa.,on May 5, 1888. The following subjects are 
to be consid : Bee-keeping for pleasure and pro- 
fit—8pring work with bees—Is it advisable to use 
foundation? If so,to what extent ?—How can we 
make our Association of the most practical value to 

its members, All are cordially invited to come. 
H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


A Pocket Dictionary wil! be pre 
sented for two subscribers with $2.00. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
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Business Rotices. 


See 








If Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


Give a Cepy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing it in a letter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Ber JOURNAL. Itisnow so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bez JouRNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 2 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 


Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
pever mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 





determine their meaning. 





QoOMBT Best white in ©o 
BEESWAX 35@! 
Apr. 24, 


Mar. 22. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 
DETROIT. 


id sections, 15c.. 
10¢. Large supply and few sales. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1-lb. seo- 
15¢.; the same in 2lbs., 10@11c.; buck- 


wheat 1-lbs., 10c.; 2-Ibs.,9¢, Market dul 
eee W COA UL & RETH BROS. 
Apr. 7 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane St. 
CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Prices range from 16@18c. for best one- 


ib. sections, to 14@15¢. for off color and condition; 
2-lbs., 14@15¢c. 

price. Extrac 
demand. 


Dark is slow of sale at almost eny 
ted, 7@9¢., with good supply. Light 


BEESW AX, —22@23¢. R. A. BURNETT, 
161 South Water St. 


NEW YORE. 
NEY.—We quote: white 1-lb. secti 
Se Fh 2 AM ‘pet 


HONE 
14@15¢e.; fancy 2 es 1@2c. per 
Ib. less. Buckwheat 1-lbs., 10@1 2-1 - 
Extracted, white, 7@7<c.; dar Ciena —- vaoke 
Mar. 19. F.G. STROHMEBYER & CO., 122 Water Bt. 
CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—We quote ;: 


16@17c.; 2-lbs., 15@16c. ik is slow sale at almost 
ony zee, Extracted is scarce, and sells at 7@10c. 
BSW AX.—23¢. 


Mar. 13. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CINCINNATI 
HONE Y.—We quote extracted at 4@9c. per Ib., 
for which demand is good. Comb honey, 14@17¢c.— 
OO EEBW AX.—Demand is g00d—20@22c. per Ib. f 
— per Ib. for 
g00d to choice yellow, on arrival. 


Apr. 23. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 
MILWAUEEE. 


white clover 1-lbs. 


a iy-barrel 8 to Hige “in ti S pails 934@ 100 

an rrels, .; in tin an 8, 3 

Sac ta barrels and eg8, 5@7C. Market fair. y 
EERSW AX. 25¢. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 


DENVER. 


HONEY.—Best white 1-Ib. sections, 17@19c.; 2-Ib. 
cee ete. Extracted, 7@10c. 
BEES 


Wat 
Mar. 1. J. M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth St. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—We quote: Choice white 2Ib. sections, 
17@18¢.; dark 2-Ibs, 14@15c.; choice white 1-lbs., 18 to 
20 cts.; dark 1-lbs., 15@16c, White extracted, 7@8c.; 
dark. 5@6c. Demand is slow. White extracted is 
firm when in 60-1b. tin cans. 

BEESW AX.—21 to 22c.. 
Mar. 29, HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—We quote: 1-Ib. sections, 16@17c.; 2- 
Ib. cqetens, 0 Extracted, 8@9c. The market 
is not ve risk and sales are slow. 

BEESW AX.—25 cts. per ib. 

Mar. 24. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We quote: White to extra, 10@17c.; 
amber, 9@l4c. xtracted, white liquid, 7@7}<c.; 
amber and candied, 6@7c. Market quiet. 

BEESW AX.—18@2Iic. 


Mar.20. SCHACHT & LEMCEE, 122-124 Davis St. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONBY.—We quote: White 1-lbs., glassed, 16@17c; 
unglassed, 17@18c.; and dark 1-lbs., glassed, 15¢.; un- 
graced. 16c.; white 2-Ibs., glassed, i6c.,; sperecred 2 

s.,17¢. California white 2-Ibs.,17c. California ex- 
tracted in 60-lb. cans, 8c. Market quiet and receipts 


are | r. 
BERS WAX.—No. 1, 20c.; No, 2, 18¢. 
Mar.19. CLEMONS, CLOON & OO., cor 4th &Walnut. 








Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75. 
per peck; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 





Wucea Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 





as the new address. 


sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 
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: Adu ertisements. 
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BEES FOR SALE, 


DANIEL WHITMER, 
17D2t ~=P.O. Box 485, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Mention thz American Bee Journal. 
35 COLONIES of BEES 
in good condition. For = ae address, 
P. O. xX 40 
17A2t BELLEVUE, NEBR. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
APIAR let on shares, or will sell. 
Address, G. OC. EN, 
18Alt CANANDAIGDA, Ont. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








OF 130 COLONIES 
— mostly Italian —BEES to 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 
Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHARBLES F. MUTH & SON. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 


Ts published every week, at 10s. 10d. per 

anoum. It contains the “gy 4 best practical 
information for the apiarist. It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 
published by John Huckle, King’s Langley, 
Herts, England 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








200 POUNDS of BEES 


At™ $1.00 per Lb. Italian eens, $1.00 
each. Circularfree. S.C. PERRY, 
18A9t PORTLAND, Ionia Co., MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN BEES. 
WILL se!l 3-frame Nuclei, with full-sized 
frames and Tested Queens, at $3.00 each. 

Full Colonies at $5.00 each. Address, 

Rev. J. E. Kearns, Rockville, Ind. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








TALIANS on Langstroth frames—2-frame 
Nucleus (no Queen), $1.25; 3-frame, $1.75. 
Bees per |b. 65c. Tested Queen, $2; Untested, 
$1.00. Also Dew-Berr lants which I will 
sell for 50c. perdoz. Every plant warranted 
to live, or I will replace them, 
15A4t Hi. L. Pangborn, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BE | gt wy ag 4 Supplies, Queens, Nuclei, 
High-Grade Poultry, Smal! Fruit Plants, 

ete. Send for Catalogue. A. o AN, 
14C3t SEAFIELD, White Co., INDIANA. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


I ig tenes full of new and improved 
methods ; Price, 5 one-cent stamps. You 
need also my list of Italian Queens, Bees by 
the Ib., and ws OLIVER FOSTER, 
13Atf t. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 














SURE to send for our Circular 
before buying. Italian Bees by 
the lb., 2 or 3 fr. Nuclei, Queens, 
Foundation, &c. Unt’d Queens in 
May, $1; in June, 75c.; 6 for $4. 
Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


14Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Send 75 Cents 









for my New Book—“A 
Year among the Bees;" 


114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
DR. C. C. LLER, 
20Atf MARENGO, ILLS. 





My 20th Annual Price-List sna'troty‘iand boss 
Queens and Nuclei Colonies (a specialty): also Sup- 
plies—will be sent & ai vee send their names and 


addresses, . 
18C3t LIGHT STREBT, Columbia Co., PA. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Western BEE-KEEPERS’ Supply Factory. 
We manufacture Bee-Keepers’ sup- 

4 plies of all kinds, best ity at 
lowest prices. Hives, Sections, 
F dati Ext 8, Smokers, 
Crates, Veils, Feeders, Clover 
Seeds, Buckwheat, etc. Im- 














opy of our Bee Journal, 
Bee-K eeper,” 
e mailed 

pers. Address 


JOSEPH NYSEW ANDER, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


awlention the American Bee Journal. 


5C6t 





J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘BOSS ” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 
=> 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


W kk furnish you, the coming season, ONE 
CE SECTIONS as cheap as the cheapest. 
e” Write for prices. 
Watertown, Wis., Jan. 1, 1888. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retai) See advertisement in another coluimp 


J. C. SAYLES, 


ANUFACTURER of and Dealer in 
Apiarian Supplies. Also Pure Bred 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


Gt” Catalogue free. Send name and address. 
13Atf Hartford, Wisconsin. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


MINNESOTA AHEAD! 


E are selling 100 All-Wood Langs- 
troth Brood-Frames for $1.00; and 
Langstroth HIVES, with Supers, for 55 cts. 
Don’t order your Supplies for 1888 
until you see our Circular. 
WwmM. HoH. BRIGHT, 
10Atf MAZEPPA, MINNESOTA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 














K'NCRAVERS > WOOD: 
Aran & MONRO SeqeBQ 
® ENGRAVERS TOOLS & SUPPLIES. * 2 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


2-Story Langstroth Hive, 80c. 


E still have a few of those Two-Sto 
Langstroth HIVES with 10 Brood- 
Frames, at 80 cents, 


Who wants them? Speak QuIck, or it will 
be too late. Address, — 


SMITH & SMITH, 
10Etf KENTON, Hardin Co., OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 
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| ever a bee-paper was 

ready and waiting for i 
had that luck. The first num 
before it was read, and when 


started with a plac 
the REVIEW has 

Tr Was welcomed 
it was read, it 
lace easily and at once among the 
that justify their own existence, ang 
n no probation before being fully and 
finally accepted, It is an imitation of none of 
its cotemporaries, and it is on a level with the 
best of them, both in the merit of its genera) 
scheme, and in typographical neatness. This 
we believe, will be the verdict of the intel), 
gent bee-keeping public, and, as proof of the 
correctness of this belief, we append the 
following, which we select from a large 
number of similar congratulations : 


lam greatly pleased with the REVIEW, and thi 
it very creditable. It must take the lead = 
intelligent bee-keepers.—R.L.TAYLOR,Lapeer, Mich. 

You have made an excellent start; and I am ver 
cr — nn your os at making each 

ue * spec number.” — E. > 7 
Kansas City, Mo. om. 


From a pees standpoint you are well qualified 
to make the venture a success. I hope you may do 
well inancially, and establish and enviable reputa- 
bm be editor i ee u rd pee “are already as a 
w r on ap ral cs. — EUGENE 8 

Forest City, lowa, “ “he 


REVIEW No. 1 lies before me, and I must say it is 
like a chestnut—brimful of meat, properly cooked, 
and served in first-class palatable order. Before 
reading it I thought, “ What can friend Hutchinson 
say that has not already been said by others?” But 
pe have given us a feast of fat things. If the 

EVIEW keeps up to the standard of No. 1, it hasa 
bright future before it.—W.E.CLARK, Oriskany,N.Y. 


Llike the REVIEw in every respect. There is more 
in it than in any other bee-paper I have ever seen : 
that is, more real meat, or whatis called meat, as [ 
see it. The whole matter, including advertisements, 
is tastefully arranged. I cannot conceive who would 
not instantly subscribe, at the price, after seeing 
a copy.—J AMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 

I congratulate you . the excellence of the 
REVIEW. It willbe an honor to the craft, and to 
our State, if you maintain it at the starting pitch— 
and I do not doubt but you will. At first I was sorry. 
What we want is fewer, better papers. But | forgot 
for the moment who was at the heim. I believe you 
will succeed, and if you do not go to the top, you will 
— well up.—A. J. CooK, Agricultural College, 

ch. 

A sample copy of the REVIEW is at hand, and! 
was agreeably surprised, to say the least. As a rule, 
periodicals in starting furn at first a sickly, 
discou ng appearance that stamps failure all over 
them. hat a contrast in beholding the REVIEW! 
Why, friend Hutchinson, the first glance at it shows 
its success. And then its contents—the a7 cream 
of advanced bee-literature. I read it through before 
laying itoutof my hand.—E. KRETCHMER, Coburg, 

owa. 


Four numbers of the Review have been 
issued. The January number discusses “ Dis- 
turbing Bees in Winter ;’’ the Peneny issue 
is devoted to ‘“‘Temperature,” as applied to 
bee-repositories ; the March number takes up 
the subject of “‘ Planting for Honey ;” while 
“Spring Management” is the special topic of 


took its 
thin 


the Aprilissue. The ial subject of the 
May Review will be “‘ Hiving Bees.” 
ides these 8 ial discussions, which are 


carried on by the best bee-keepers of the 
country, there are several pages in each issue 
devoted to short, sharp, concise editorials 
upon current apicultural topics. An exhaus- 
tive review of Mr. Cheshire’s book, “* Bees and 
Bee-Keeping, Vol. II,” is begun in the March 
REVIEw, and will be finished in the May nun- 
ber. If you wish for the cream of this great 
work, read these three numbers. 

Price of the Review is 50 cents a year. 
Samples cheerfully sent upon application. 


The Production of Comb Honey, 


A neat little Book of 45 pages, price 25 cents. 
The REVIEW and this book for 65 cents. 
Stamps taken, either U. 8. or Canadian. 


Address, W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
18Atf 613 Wood 8t., FLINT, MICHIGAN. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


1888. Italian Queens. 188%. 


ELECT Tested Queens, in May, $2.50; 
in June, $2.00; after June, $1.50. 

Queens Warranted Purely Mated, $! ; 

6 for $5.00. See page 174,March 14th Num- 
ber of the “ American Bee Journal.” 

Add J.T. WILSON, 

18A5t NICHOLAS Jessamine Co., KY. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 








